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CORTES AND MONTEZUMA, 



When Columbus reached this continent of ours, he little 
knew how great a land was before him. Nor would he 
have then believed, had he been told, that in this new 
continent were people whose cities were hundreds of years 
old, and whose manners and customs were not so veiy 
different from those of the people of the '^old world" he 
had just left. 

I often wonder what he would have said, if he could have 
seen the i*uins of the mound-builders, or had visited the 
beautiful golden cities of the Aztecs. His own surprise, 
I'm sure, would have been equal to that of the Spanish 
people themselves when Columbus returned from his long 
voyage and told them of the new shore across the great 
water. 

Far inland from where Columbus landed was a wonderful 
city, called l)y its people Mexico. The king over these 
people, the Aztecs, was Montezuma, In reading of this 
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king in history you will hear strangely contradictory 
stories of him. One historian will speak of him as "the 
gentle-hearted Monarch, "giving you the impression that 
he was a veritable Philip Sydney in the midst of a bar- 
barous community. ^Another will speak of him as a coward, 
a traitor, a desei'ter of his people in time of trouble, and, 
withal, a stern unyielding tyrant. Surely he could not 
have been both these ; and so, in reading of him it will be 
well not to agree quite with either side, but try, in our 
judgments of him, to remember his surroundings, the tra- 
ditions that governed him, and to bear in mind the manner 
of people over whom he ruled, their demands and their 
needs. 

Montezuma had been educated for the priesthood ; though 
among the Aztecs a training for the priesthood was more a 
training for war than for peace. 

Asa youth Montezuma had little hope of becoming king ; 
for, although his father had been king, it was the custom in 
this country for the office to go to the king's In-other, if 
there was one, rather than to the son. 

When Montezuma's uncles had both died, the four nol)les 
who were elected to choose the next king met in solemn 
council. As Montezuma had l)een a successful warrior, 
had performed most acceptably liis duties as priest, and 
was, moreover, unusually res})ectful and modest in behavior, 
the choice fell upon him. It is said that when the news of 
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his election was brought him, he was most dutifully engaged 
in sweeping down the steps of the temple. 

I wonder if the Aztecs believed their Montezuma would 
always conduct himself as humbly in the office of king as 
he had in the office of priest. I don't know that they 
would have liked him to, or that they would even have 
approved of it had he done so. Judging from the reverence 
the half-civilized races show to their priests and kings, I 
should hardly think it would have been at all agreeable to 
these Aztecs. One thing, however, is sure, and that is 
that Montezuma as ruler gave them little opportunity to 
see whether they would have liked that manner of king or 
not. No sooner had he taken the oath of his office than 
he assumed, also, a manner of bearing and of living that, in 
their grandeur and formality, could hardly have been more 
lofty in the most cultured coui-ts of Europe. 

He allowed no one but nobles to serve him, and of these 
some six hundred waited daily upon him. He allowed no 
one to enter his presence without first removing his shoes. 
All who presented themselves before him bowed very low 
and said "Lord." Another bow, and "My Lord." Another, 
and ."Great Lord." All this must be said in a low, reveren- 
tial tone, and with bowed head. 

Montezuma held himself as far too sacred to l)e "fazed 
upon by the common people of his household. He always 
dined alone, and had drawn arouod him a golden screen 
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that even his noble attendants might not gaze too curiously 
upon him as he ate. His dishes, too, of the finest material 
that his people could make, were never used a second time. 

I hardly think you would have felt really at ease had you 
been invited to dine with this august emperor. The ways 
of the people were curious ^nough, and the ways of the 
royalty were more curious still. When Montezuma an- 
nounced himself as inclined to dine, a throng of young 
nobles appeared, bearing each some dainty dish with which 
to tempt their master's appetite. These were set upon the 
matted floor, and the young nobles at once retired to an 
ante-chamber, in which their dinner was to be served. 

A beautiful Mexic woman then brought water with which 
his majesty's hands were washed, another arranged his 
robes, and others stood waiting to perform the least of 
Montezuma's commands. 

He himself cast his glance over the many dishes set 
before him, and pointed with a golden rod to the dish that 
seemed most to i^atch his fancy. 

All the other dishes were then earned to the nobles in the 
adjoining room. Montezuma's attendants then stood wait- 
ing, all with eyes turned away lest they should appear to 
see his royal highness in the process of eating. 

After dini]>(^r Montezuma smoked and took a fine long nap ; 
after which r>e was ready to meet his people. While he 
is taking h^ *iap after this very stifl' and unsocial dinner, 
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let us look about his palace. It was a very large building 
of stone, with large, long rooms, sheathed with cedar and 
other sweet smelling woods. In the courts about the palace 
are beautiful lawns with splashing fountains, gardens of rare 
and beautiful plants, tanks offish, and great aviaries in which 
'iangthe beautiful, gay-colored tropical birds. 

All these palace gardens, and all the city in fact, were 
kept in finest order. Nothing so incensed Montezuma, it is 
said, as sloveliness. Woe unto the serving man whose 
work was not well done. The streets of the city were, by 
his order, kept in such a condition of neatness that one 
could walk them without even soiling his feet. 

Montezuma was also very liberal towards his people. 
The poor of his own city and in the immediate neighl)or- 
hood were generously cared for by theii' king, and the king 
in return was loved and reverenced by his subjects. Con« 
tentment and prosperity seemed to prevail throughout the 
kingdom ; and in comparison witli other Indian peoples, 
Montezuma's were certainly in an advanced and comfortable 
condition. 

But in the midst of all this came rumors of a strange new 
people, white men, who had landed on Mexican shores, 
and were marching inward to attack the Mexic cities. At 
the same time strange omens began to appear. The lake, 
suddenly, and without any known cause, rose, ovei'flowed 
its banks, and destroyed a large part of the city. Then the 
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great temple blazed up in a sudden light. Strange shooting 
fires appeared in the skies, and awful rumblings were heard 
beneath the earth. 

Montezuma, very superstitious, and so restless with fear, 
sought the advice of a neighboring king, who had marvel- 
ous powers of prophecy. 

" These strange omens," said he, " are but the forerunners 
of your city's downfall." 

Montezuma, knowing that the white men were advancing 
on his city, and believing implicitly in the prophecies of the 
reader of the stars, was filled now with a mysterious dread, 
a shadowy fear, a sad foreboding of what was to happen. 
Hour after hour he would sit in his favorite retreat among 
the cypress trees, pondering upon the fate he knew must 
fall upon his much loved city. 

So, helplessly and hopelessly he awaited the coming of 
his foe. Never a thought had he tliat meantime he could 
make any preparations to protect his people from these 
white men, or in any way circumvent their plan of march 
and attack. 

The gods had prophesied ruin to his people, and he had 
been educated to believe that nothino: could chanijc the 
decrees of the gods. To have thought of such a thing, 
much more to have tried in any way to resist a fate so de- 
creed, would have been a sacrilege, an act so atrocious, 
so irreverent that notliing less than a thunderbolt would 
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have been speedy enough punishment for the wicked mortal 
who had dared disregard the warnings of the gods. 

So Montezuma sat in silence and in fear, dreading the 
coming disasters which were to overthrow his power, sub- 
jugate his people, and ruin his beautiful and prosperous 
country. Remember all this, by and by, as you read how 
feebly Montezuma resisted the white man when at last he 
really came. You will know that it was not cowardice, but 
rather religious belief in the omniscience of his gods, that 
controlled Montezuma in the hour of trial and peril to his 
kingdom. 




AZTEC ricTURE WRITING. (The Cave Period.) 
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J^ERNANDO €0RTEg. 

Hernando Cortes, the "white man," who was to prove the 
conqueror of the great Montezuma, was born in Spain in 
1445. As he grew to manhood and heard continually of 
the wonderful " new world," he longed to see it for himself. 
Quiet home life was not at all to his liking. To l)e a sailor, 
a soldier, an explorer, a discoverer, an adventurer, a con- 
queror — those were his ambitions, his hopes by day, and 
his dreams by night. And so, when his parents had done 
all in their power to make him what they wished him to l)e, 
a respectable, educated, home abiding citizen, they packed 
him off for America, almost with a feeling of relief that they 
need not be longer responsible for his wild, daring behavior. 

We need not dwell upon his career in the period between 
his leaving Spain and his entrance into Mexico. Enough 
for us at present to know that he was a '^born adventurer." 
He had an indomitable will, was absolutely fearless, and 
seemed not to know the meaning of the word discourage- 
ment. 

Montezuma, when he had learned that the white man was 
on the way to the Mexic country, posted sentinels along the 
sea-coast, who were to bring him careful descriptions of the 
new comers as soon as they had reached the shores. 

It was on the present site of Vera Cruz that the Spaniards 
Janded. The Indians, as usual, flocked to the shores to 
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give them friendly greetings and to offer them food ana 
shelter. Bits of shining gold they brought, which to the 
gold-greedy Spaniards were more than food and shelter, 
good-will or comfort. 

A messenger from Montezuma having been announced, 
Cortes brought forth his interpreters, and gladly received 
the new-comer. 

" I come in the name of the great Montezuma," said the 
messenger, " to ask why you bring your white men to our 
shore." 

"I have come," said Cortes, "from the greatest king in 
the world — one who has other kings and princes for his 
slaves. My great king has heard of your Montezuma, and 
he has sent me across the wide sea with a present for him. 
And now will you direct me to your king that I may de- 
liver into his own hands the present I bring him ? " 

" You have scarcely arrived in this country," said the 
messenger angrily, " and yet you ask at once to be taken 
into the presence of our king. I can hardly believe there 
can anywhere be another king so great as Montezuma, but 
I will take your message to him." 

Then followed an exchange of presents according to the 
customs of the times. To Cortes, Montezuma had sent a 
present of some marvellously wrought mantles, and a beauti- 
ful basket filled with gold ornaments. 

Cortes, in turn, brought forth an arm chair, a brilliant 
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crimson cap, a gold coin, and many strings of bright colored 
beads. 

The messenger then went back to Montezuma. Wonder- 
ful indeed was the report he carried of the white men, their 
glittering armor, and their terrible thunder-guns. Monte- 
zuma and his people were divided with fear and admiration. 

What should be done with them? Montezuma hardly 
dared receive them, neither did he quite dare to refuse to 
receive them. He consulted his priests and the oracles, 
but here he found no help. One oracle said, "Receive the 
stranger" another, "Receive not the stranger within the 
outskirts even of thy realm." 

For long hours Montezuma shut himself away from the 
people, praying in his heathen manner to be guided aright 
between these contradictory counselings of his oracles. To 
receive them into the very heart of his city, into his very 
palace, as some of the oracles demanded, did indeed seem a 
hazardous thing to do. On the other hand, to drive them 
from the country, to not allow them even a peaceable land- 
ing, seemed to Montezuma's gentle mind an inhospitable 
thing to do and an altogether unnecessary course of action. 
He decided, therefore, after long deliberation, to adopt a 
middle course. He would send them friendly greeting to 
Mexican shores ; but any nearer approach to his royal per- 
son should be forbidden. 

And now the messengers set forth with Montezuma'si 
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royal answer. The interpreter, two Aztec nobles, and 
a long procession of slaves bearing to Cortes the rich gifts 
from Montezuma, were seen coming slowly across the 
country to the Spanish camp. 

Coming into the camp, the two nobles bowed low before 
Cortes, the slaves waved the censors filled with incense, 
and one of the messengers advanced to deliver the message 
from their king. 

''Our nol)le Montezuma," said he, "sends congratulations 
that you have safely crossed the great seas and have reached 
our sunny land. He is glad such brave men have come 
into his kingdom, and it rejoices him to hear of a king so 
great as yours. He sends you, as an expression of his good- 
will, these gifts." 

Then the slaves came forward and spread upon the 
ground beautiful mats woven in gold, and on this they 
placed a great gold plate, upon which wore signs and 
figures representing the Aztec calendar ; a silver i)lato of 
similar design ; a lielmet filled with gold ; golden collars 
and mantles of brilliant feathers with gold and silver 
threads. Such a display of shining gold and brilliant colors 
the Si)aniards had never seen before. They gazed awe- 
struck ! Even Cortes stood and looked speechless with 
delight. 

The interpreter was not slow to see the effect of this 
display upon the Spaniards, and hastened to deliver the 
rest of their king's message. 
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"These presents," said he, "our kinfr sends you in token 
of his good-will. He wishes you to remain upon our shores 
and rest from your long journey, and to freely load your 
vessels with whatever our land provides that is pleasing to 
you. But as to your demand to ^isit his city, that he 
forbids. The journey would lie through hostile tribes and 
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would be perilous. He prays the gods that your home- 
ward journey be prosperous, and that your king receive 
these tokens of Montezuma's good will." 

Cortes was filled with rage and disappointment. '^ These 
beautiful gifts," said he, "make me the more desirous to 
meet your noble king. Indeed, I dare not return to my 
own country without this, the object of our voyage, accom- 
plished. As to the hostile tribes through whose country 
we would need to pass, think how little such perils would 
mean to us who have passed over more than two thousand 
leagues of sea ! " 

Then giving to the slaves what few articles he could find 
among his possessions fit to send the wealthy king, he 
requested that they betaken, with his reply, to Montezuma. 
The messengers received the presents haughtily, and went 
away. 

Ten days now passed and the messengers came again, — . 
this time bearing presents more beautiful and more valu- 
able than the others. These the messengers laid before 
Cortes, saying briefly, " Our king wishes you all happiness 
and all success ; but he will receive no more messages and 
no more presents from the new-comers." 

Cortes made a very coui-tcous and humble reply, and 
received the presents with great show of gratitude. But 
turning to his oflicers, he said, "Nothing makes me more 
deteimined to enter this city of Montezuma than the very 
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richness of these presents. They tell me more than words 
that this city must be well worth capturing." 

Montezuma now anxious to be rid of these persistent 
visitors, sent word to the tribes round about the Spanish 
camps that all gifts and assistance of all kinds be at once 
discontinued. 

Accordingly, these tribes, some of whom had come and 
pitched their tents close about the Spanish camp, and had 
generously supplied them with all the fruit the country 
afforded, had cooked for them, worked for them, and served 
them in every way, silently folded their tents and stole 
away under cover of the darkness of the night. 

Now, indeed, the Spaniards began to experience the real 
discomfort of landing in an unknown land. The mosquitoes 
which had swarmed before, now seemed to form in double 
and treble swarms ; their bites, poisonous and irritating, dis- 
tracted many a brave soldier who would have faced unflinch- 
ingly the cannon's mouth ; and the blazing heat of the sun 
by day and the steaming heat of the soil by night prostrated 
and sickened the men. Something must be done. Leave 
the country, Cortes was determined he would not. Accord- 
ingly, a little band was sent out to explore the shore and 
find a place more favorable for camp than was this low, 
sickly spot. 

Just at this critical point, when his men were full of dis- 
content and dissatisfaction, and were urging him to return 
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to Cuba and report to the Governor there what had been 
discovered, five natives came into camp. 

" We are recently conquered," said they, " by the Mexi- 
cans ; and we like our new rule not at all. We will join 
you in a march against this king of theirs and will fight 
with you." 

This was indeed joyful news. At once Cortes saw that 
by arousing rebellion among the different tribes he might 
conquer Montezuma. He treated these natives with great 
kindness and respect, sending them away loaded with beads 
of glass and bits of cloth, which were to them of untold 
value. 

Cortes was now in fine spirits. Help had indeed come. 
But now rebellion arose in his own camp. 

"It is time to go back to Cuba," muttered the men. 
'' What is the use of staying here until we have the whole 
Mexican empire dow;n on our heads I " 

Calling his friends together in secret, he said to them, 
**Fonn yourselves against these discontented ones. Tell 
them that the reason the Governor of Cuba gave us no orders 
to do anything more than find this countiy, was that he 
intended himself to come here should we discover 
the way, to march into the city of which we have been told, 
and appropriate all the glory and all the rich gold to him- 
self — while we, the discoverers, will remain as poor a^ 
ever. 
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No one knew bettor than the greedy Cortes himself, how 
to iippeal ti> hiM greedy hand of f{)Uowers. His word.s hrfd 
the desired effect; and finally, thongh not without much 
quanelling and grumhling, much thi-eateiiiug and l)nllying- 
on the part of the men, and no little flattery and bribeiy on 
the part of Cortes, a conciliation was effected, and the 
Spaniards were again of one mind. 

At once preparations for a change of camp were made. 
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The artillery was loaded into the vessels, and the men 
began their line of march across the country. Glad, 
indeed, were they to leave behind the burning sand hills 
amid which they had so long been imprisoned, and to find 
themselves in a rich, fertile country, where fruit and game 
were abundant. 

As they passed on from village to village, the natives 
; fled before them, fearful that the Spaniards were bent on 
death and destruction. In the temples of these deserted 
villages Cortes found books made of paper, and, to their 
horror, human beings stretched upon the altars for living 
sacrifices to the gods. 

As the Spaniards neared the town of Cempoalla, the 
natives came forth to greet them, their hands laden with 
sweet-scented flowers. 

Nothing can be prettier than an offering of flowers ; but 
I am inclined to think that Cortes and his gold-greedy 
followers had little sentiment regarding these natives, and 
would have been far more pleased had they been offered 
one-tenth the amount in gold. 

One of these native tribes invited Cortes to their village, 
begging him to excuse the absence of their ruler — their 
cacique — they called him, for he was too fat and heavy 
to be moved about much. 

Cortes, anxious to see the manner of living in these 
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Mexic cities, gladly accepted the opportunity to enter this 
city of Cempoalla. 

i Some of the horsemen galloped ahead to catch a glimpse 

/ of the city. The finer houses were white and carefully 

' polished, and the poorer houses were white-washed, it 

being a law of the city that houses and streets shall be 

I always white and clean. 

» As the horsemen approached and saw this city all white 
and glistening in the clear sunlight, some one cried. 
f' The city is built of silver ! the city in built of silver ! " and 
pack they rushed to Cortes, shouting the wonderful news, — 
^ The city is built of silver ! the city is built of silver 1 " 
i Great excitement ran through the troops, who were only 
too ready to believe any wonderful story of this new 
country. But when the city was reached and the shining 
stilver was found to be merely clean white- wash, a roar of 
Ip<ughter went up from the troops, and ever after the 
silver city " was a standing joke among them. 
On reaching the city, the " fat cacique," supported by 
(fwo strong attendants, met them, and courteously offered 
portes and his officers some of the finest buildings in the 
^city for their occupancy. The men of the city were oddl^ 
dressed in wide sashes, and were adorned with rings in 
their ears, their noses, and even in their lips. The women 
of the upper classes wore long robes of fine cotton reaching 
from their shoulders to the ground. 
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The Spaniards were feasted with maize bread and 
the best of tropical fruits. The fat cacique and Cortes held 
a long interview, in which the former complained bitterly 
of the harshness of the great Montezuma, whose armies, so 
he said, were likely at any time to sweep down upon the 
city of Cempoalla and gather up all its treasures, and carry 
off its youths and maidens for sacrifices. Cortes promised 
to aid them, by and by, to throw off this tyranny, and on 
the following day moved his troops on, leaving the fat 
cacique in high spirits that, at last, a power had come that 
would overthrow the "cruel Montezuma." 

As Cortes was setting forth, attended by hundreds of 
slaves, who, hy the fat cacique's order, had been sent with 
tlie troops to carry their baggage, a procession of these 
very tax-gatlierers from Montezuma was met. 

Immediately the watchful mind of Cortes saw here an 
opportunity to make his way and prove his power both 
Montezuma and tlie tax-burdened natives. 

Tlie natives, so it is said, turned pale at the sight of these 
tax-gatherers, and the fat cacique trembled like the great 
jelly-fish that he was. 

"Arrest and imprison these Aztec tax-gatherers," said 
Cortes, when his advice and help were asked. 

." Arrest and imprison the messengers of the great Monte- 
zuma ! " gasped the cacique, clasping his fat hands in great 
fear. 
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**Yes," said Cortes boldly, "Let these people of Shiahint- 
zia do as I bid, and I will take care that they do not suffer 
for it.'' 

The natives went away more than ever impressed with 
the greatness of this Spanish leader. "Surely," said they, 
" tliis of it self is proof that he must be sent by the gods ; for 
no one otherwise ordered would dare to thus defy the great 
Montezuma." 

This was exactly what Cortes wished them to think, 
knowing that with these ignorant, superstitious people, to 
be considered a messenger from the gods would be to re- 
ceive from them most abject and profound reverence and 
submission. 

But now Montezuma was to be appeased. 

" Who are you and whence do you come ? " said Cortes 
to the prisoners with the greatest show of innocence. 

"We are Montezuma's officers," said they haughtily, and 
we are imprisoned l)y these people who have been spurred 
on to this by you." 

"By me!" cried Cortes, "You are unjust. I knew 
nothing of it, I assure you. If I had, I should have used 
what little influence I might have to prevent so sad an oc- 
curence as this. As proof of my sincerity, I will myself 
release you, and send you secretly in my own vessels to 
your king." 

Of course, Cortes took great pains that the people should 
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believe the officers had escaped, while, on the other hand, 
Montezuma would be made to feel that the Spanish chief 
had done him a very great kindness. 

The plan worked well. The people, frightened that the 
nobles had escaped to their king, knew only too well that to 
ask pardon of their king would be of no avail, and so swore 
eternal allegiance to Cortes, and the cacique placed himself 
and his people under Spanish protection. 

And now the escaped tax-gatherers had amved in their 
city, bearing such a report of the kindness and courtesy 
of Cortes, that Montezuma, easily influenced as he was, and 
truly desirious to be just even to these apparent enemies of 
his country, recalled an army that he had already sent out 
against them, and decided to wait a little before he 
made any move whatever. Wishing to appear in no wise 
unappreciative of Cortes' support of his royal authority, 
Montezuma at once dispatched messengers to the new 
Spanish camp, with beautiful and costly gifts. 

These messengers Cortes received with his usual flattering 
speeches, feasted and entertained them handsomely ; and 
took great care also that they should be duly impressed 
with the grandeur and power of his troops and artillery. 

The people, instead of seeing through the double-dealing 
of Cortes, looked upon this friendly interview with 
more and more of awe. Surely these Spaniards must be 
from the gods themselves ; else how could they terrify the 
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great Montezuma I Surely they were possessed of some 
secret power of which Montezuma was well aware, and 
before which he bowed in submission ! 

Finally, on the sixteenth of August, 1519, the Spaniards 
set out for the interior of this wonderful country, deter- 
mined at any cost to see this " great Montezuma." 

We will not here stop to describe the journey across the 
hot plains, up the gradual rise of country, which grew 
colder and colder at every mile, through the rough moun- 
tain passes, where they were assailed by fearful storms of 
rain and hail, till, at last, they reached the region of the 
table-lands. Beautiful and strange as the scenery was, it 
had little attraction for these sordid-minded Spaniards, who 
would have bowed before a nugget of gold far more readily 
than before the most marvellous scene of tropical beauty 
that nature could have spread before them. 

Arriving at last at the gates of a city, Cortes asked of 
the cacique, "Is this city subject to Montezuma?" 

^ What city is there that is not subject to our noble king 
Montezuma?" answered the cacique coldly. 

"My city is not,'' answered Cortes, shortly — "neither 
am I. I come from a country whose king is the greatest in 
the world. His very servants are princes as great as 
Montezuma." 

"Montezuma has thirty vassals," boasted the cacique, 
** each one of whom has thirty thousand men. Montezuma 
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has wealth untold; and his city is in a lake, approachable 
only by long causeways, and these intersected by many 
draw-bridges, guarded day and night by hundreds of 
sentinels." 

Before leaving this cacique, Cortes asked him for gold to 
send to the great king across the water. 

"I have gold enough," replied he ; " but not one piece of 
it will I send to your king lest it displease Montezuma. 
But should Montezuma ask it, then myself and all I possess 
would be yours." 

This condition of mind among those nearest Montezu- 
ma's city was hardly encouraging to Cortes ; but Cortes 
was not the man to entertain one thought of doubt or fear. 



JhE ]V[0UNTAINEERg. 

On the mountains, high up in its natural defenses, was 
the city of the Tlascahms. It was an independent city, not 
under the rule of Montezuma, having defeated the forces of 
this great king in two fierce battles. 

Once, irritated that there should exist in the very midst 
of his possessions a city so free and independent, he had 
sent against it a great army commanded by his own son. 

But the hardy mountaineers, caring no more for a son 
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of Montezuma than for any leader, had fallen upon his 
forces, killed him, and had pursued his fleeing army far 
down the mountain side. 

Again Montezuma sent forces against these lawless 
TIascalans, These sweeping through the valley and half 
way up the mountain sides, were suddenly poured down 
upon by these TIascalans, who had hidden in the mountain 
fastnesses, like swarms of insects. Showers of rocks and 
arrows beat back the stiniggling Aztecs, and they were 
driven down the mountain side, across the valley, to the 
very confines of their own city. 

Never again had Montezuma attempted to subdue these 
hardy people in open contest. In shutting them off from 
intercourse with other tribes, he shut them off from certain 
foods ; but these they seemed very little to heed. So 
there they were, up in their stronghold, happy and con- 
tented as far as Montezuma could see, rejoicing in their 
victory, proud of their independence, and, worst of all, a 
source of constant irritation and vexatious annoyance to 
him, their king in name but not in power. 

It was with deliirht, therefore, that Montezuma learned 
that the approaching Spaniards were attempting to pass 
through the country of the TIascalans. Surely Cortes 
would be defeated by these people — unless, indeed, they 
were, as they said, sons of the gods. 

Imagine, then, the terror and discouragement that fell 
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upon Montezuma when, after days of horrible slaughter 
between Spaniards and Tlascalans, word came that the 
Tlascalans — yes even the Tlascalans, had fallen under the 
supernatural power of Cortes and his men. 
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From this time, although Montezuma guarded it from his 
people, he had little hope for his own city. "If these 
Spaniards had not the help of the gods themselves," he 
thought, "they could never have overcome these Tlascalans. 
And if they have the help of the gods, then what use is it 
for us to resist." 

Cei'tainly this was logical in Montezuma, as a believer in 
the counsels and prophecies of the Oracles. Then why 
blame him, why call him weak, as many do? Was he not 
after all true to his teachings ; and in trying to save his 
people from bloodshed and destruction, simply more 
philosophical, more clear-sighted, and more humane than 
another king in a similar position would have been who, 
believing in his gods, had urged his people on to bloody 
and fatal resistance ? 

Montezuma now sent messengers again to Cortes, bearing 
more beautiful and costly presents, and saying that 
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Montezuma would be glad to meet so great a general, 
but regretted that the roads leading to the Mexican 
capital were too rough and dangerous for any army to at- 
tempt to pass. More than this, Montezuma was willing to 
pay an annual tribute to this great Spanish king. 

Cortes, shrewd man that he was, saw at once that Mon- 
tezuma was frightened, and that, for somerea Jon he shrank 
from open contest with him. So, receiving the presents 
with great show of gratitude and respect, Cortes was only 
the more courageous to push on into the very city of the 
** great king." 

As the messengers were going away, they earnestly ad- 
vised him not to go up into the city of the Tlascalans, lest 
they should be entrapped. " These Tlascalans," said they; 
"cannot be relied upon. They are treacherous, and are 
quite as likely to have ready a trap as a feast for you in 
their city." 

At the same time the Tlascalans, listening eagerly, shook 
their heads wisely, and warned Cortes that Montezuma*'s 
people were not to be trusted ; that Montezuma was never 
nearer and deeper in evil schemes than when his words 
seemed softest and his presents finest. 

Nothing better giiiited the scheming nature of Coi*tes than 
this. With both parties he pretended the gi^eatest friend- 
ship, the greatest gratitude and respect for their timely 
Buggestions. Both parties he dismissed with heai-ty hand- 
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clasp, tears of seeming gratitude, and vows of eterm^ 
indebtedness. And each party went away feeling that he 
was the one whose words had moved Cortes, whose advice 
and warning Cortes would be sure to heed. 

Cortes and his officers were received in the Tlascalan citj 
with great pomp and ceremony. Here, as in Cempoalla, 
Cortes rashly attempted to enforce the Spanish religion, and 
but ^or the wisdom of his priest, Father Olmedo, who de- 
clared that it was worse than useless to try to force a new 
religion upon any people, would again have brought down 
upon himself the just anger of these fiery Aztecs. 

It would seem strange that Cortes, with all his wisdom, 
should not himself have seen the foolishness and unnatural- 
ness of such a course ; but his foolish zeal for demolishing 
the heathen gods, revered as they were by the people, and 
setting up his own symbols, seemed to be a weakness of 
this otherwise shrewd reader of men. 

After much argument and threatening, in which Cortes 
seemed likely to lose all he hud gained with the TIascalans, 
he agreed to compromise with them. If they would cleai 
one temple of its ''abominable trash," as he called it, and 
give him that to make fit for the worship of his own men, 
he would, for the present, allow the other temples to 
remain as they were, and the people to still maintain the 
traditional faith of their ancestors. 

Montezuma, hearing of all this, was stupefied with fear. 
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'"These," said he, "must indeed be those men who, long 
ago our oracles prophesied, would come to conquer our 
country." The fact that Cortes had overcome and was 
forming an alliance with these Tlascalans, his deadly ene- 
mies, was to him indeed an omen of no little terror. 

Something, he saw, must be done; and so, useless as it 
almost seemed to him, he sent messengers to Cortes, bid- 
ding him come at once to his city, and warning him against 
forming any alliances with the Tlascalans on the way. 

On reaching Cholula, which was on his way to the city 
of Montezuma, the watchful Cortes saw much that aroused 
his suspicion that all was not above board. 

The Cholulans, who had pretended to be desirous that 
Cortes should visit them, behaved very queerly for people 
assuming to be hosts, and there were hardly provisions 
enough to satisfy the hunger of the visiting Spaniards. 

Ambassadors again came to Cortes from Montezuma, 
telling him that on no account would Montezuma receive 
him within his city. When these ambassadors had con- 
ferred with the Cholulans, Cortes noticed that his men were 
treated with added indifference. On inspection, he found 
that the roofs of the houses were loaded with stones, the 
Mexican's favorite weapon in battle, that the women and 
children were being carried outside the city, and that the 
Cholulans were secretly sacrificing to the god of war. 

It seems that, after Montezuma had sent inviting the 
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Spaniards to his city, his Oracles had told him that the foe 
were to meet their fate at Cholula. Faithful to his religion 
and faith in the Oracles, he at once sent troops to Cholula 
with a report of what the Oracles had said, telling them to 
trap Cortes and his men, resen^e twenty of them for sacri- 
fices, and to send the rest to Mexico. 

In some way Cortes got a full account of the plot. 

"We will watch," said Cortes, "and when I give the 
signal, be it night or day, spring upon the Cholulans." 

The night passed quietly. In the morning the Cholulans 
seemed unusually active. They assembled, apparently with 
no cause, in their great square. "See!" said Cortes, 
" they are about to fall upon us. Be ready for action. 
Now, if ever, are we to strike the blow that shall help to 
hew our way to the Aztec capital." 

Going coolly up to one of the Cholulan chiefs, Cortes 
said, " Knew you not that no plot of yours could be con- 
cealed from us, the sons of the gods?" Then, giving the 
signal, the killing of the Cholulans began. The TIascalans, 
who had come with Cortes, and who had long hated the 
Cholulans, joined in the frightful slaughter. 

The TIascalans, indeed, Cortes was forced to command 
to stop in their heathenish butchery, so fierce and so full 
of revenge were they. 

After the battle, Cortes ordered that the city, so far as 
possible, be put in its original condition of order and clean- 
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'iness, and that the fleeing citizens be requested to return 
to theii homes. 

The brother of the slaughtered Cholulan cacique was 
placed in power and in a few days the city was as busy and 
quiet as ever. 

The news of this quick destruction of the power of 
Cholula reached Montezuma. So depressed was he with 
this, following so closely upon the Tlascalan victory, that 
all life and courage left him. For days he shut himself up 
in his palace, fasting and calling upon the gods to save the 
country. 

Cortes, wary as ever, sent word to Montezuma that, 
although he had been told that Montezuma was concerned 
in the plot of the Cholulans, he could not believe that so 
great a monarch would be guilty of so contemptible a 
scheme. 

You may be sure that after this Cortes had always an eye 
open, as we say, for treachery. 



JAzxico. 

Cortes and his army set forth from Cholula towards 
Mexico again. Coming to the two great volcanoes, they 
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were told by the natives that these were a god and his giant 
wife. The long Aztec names for these volcanoes, which I 
will not ask you now to remember, had these meanings : 
'' The hill that smokes," and '' The white woman." 

Finding that the natives looked upon these mountains 
with great awe and reverence, Cortes suggested, that to 
show the superiority of the Spaniards, some of the 
men ascend them. 

They did so, greatly to the horror of the superstitious 
natives who now felt, more than ever, that these Spaniards 
must indeed be children of the gods. When the men 
came back, they brought report of a wonderful city far 
away on the level table-land, and surrounded on all sides 
by water. 

"This must be Mexico!" cried Cortes; and taking 
the shortest and roughest road, he hastened up the 
mountain side to see for himself this great city. 

The sight of this wonderful city had the effect to discour- 
age some and to spur forward others of the Spanish troops. 
To Cortes it was but a whetting anew of his fierce ambition. 

" Forward I Forward ! " was his cry. " To the great king 
of the golden city ! " 

As they passed on from village to village, the people 
everywhere flocked to them, complaining of the tyranny of 
Montezuma, and expressing their willingness to join forces 
with the Spaniards. 
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Again an embassy from Montezuma came, bearing rich 
presents and requesting that the Spaniards should leave the 
country. "Four loads of gold shall be given Coiles, and 
one apiece for each of his oflScers. Moreover a rich yearly 
tribute will we send to your king," said the messengers, "if 
only the Spaniards will return to that country from which 
they came." 

Cortes pretended extreme regret that he was unable to 
do as the good Montezuma wished. " I myself," said he, 
" would be glad indeed to return ; but that I dare not do 
when my great king bade me stay until I had seen the 
powerful Montezuma." 

When the messenger's returned with this reply from 
Cortes, Montezuma's heart sank within him. Again he 
shut himself up in his palace and fasted. But one plan 
seemed possible now that the Spaniards had come so near, 
had conquered every village as they passed, and were deter- 
mined to enter the very capital of the country and stand 
before the king himself. Since come they would, Monte- 
zuma advised and assisted by his priests, decided the best 
and only thing now to do, was to invite them to the city, 
give them cordial greeting, feast them bountifully, load 
them with presents, and then, having disarmed their fears, 
to entrap them if possible. 

All this time Cortes was advancing towards the city. 
Again they were met by an embassy from Montezuma » 
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This time it was a most stately and formal messenger in- 
deed. None less than the king of Tezcuco, who at Mon- 
tezuma's command came to bear greetings to the all- 
conquering Cortes. 

The king appeared, borne upon a rich litter, adorned 
mth rich plumes and golden draperies, its canopy suppoi-ted 
by pillars of gold, and these set with sparkling jewels^ 

The king descending, bowed low before Cortes. "1 
come, great Spaniard," said he, " at the bidding of our 
noble Montezuma to attend you to the city." 

The Spaniards, though over-joyed that Montezuma's evi- 
dent fear had driven him to this, did not forget, for an 
instant, that it might be but a scheme to surround and 
entrap them when once w^ithin the walls of the city. 

As they marched along the great causeway leading into 
Mexico, the lake was thronged on every side by canoes 
loaded with natives, eager to see these wonderful beings 
who were entering their city. The horses, the glittering 
armor, and the military order of march were all new and 
wonderful to these natives, who, in their battle array, were 
accustomed to no order other than the inspiration of the 
war-cry, and to no other weapons than arrows and stones 
and bits of burning timber. 

As the army crossed the wooden drawbridges, and saw 
them drawn up after them, thus cutting off escape, more 
than one soldier felt that death would be the only way 

QUt- 
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Now came Montezuma to greet them. Borne upon a 
most magnificent litter, supported by nobles who bent their 
eyes to the ground, with lords before him bearing standards 
of gold and silver, and a long line of retainers behind him, 
the great iiiler of the Aztecs approached. 

Montezuma touched his hand to the ground and then to 
his head as was the custom of salutation, Cortes bowed and 
placed around the king's neck a chain of colored crystals. 
Then, with many compliments and expressions of gi*atifica- 
tion at the meeting, Montezuma himself led Coiies to the 
great palace which was to be devoted to his use. 

Leading Cortes to his own ai)artment, he assigned him a 
seat upon a piece of tine matting, saying, " You and your 
friends are now at home. Now repose yourselves." 

With these words, he bowed himself away, leaving the 
Spaniards to speculate among themselves how much of all 
this display of good-will was genuine and how much 
treacherous. 

Having disposed of their cannon to the very best advan- 
tage, and every possible precaution against an attack having 
been taken, the Spaniards then sat down to a feast of rich 
cakes and tropical fruits. 

No sooner had they arisen from this " sumptuous meal " 
than Montezuma was announced. 

"Malinche," said Montezuma, as he and Cortes sat down 
upon a rich mat in the midst of the grandest apartment in 
the palace, "for a long time, from our records, have we 
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known that we are not descended from the original people 
of this land. Our ancestors came from over the sea ; and 
the prince of that country came here and lived among us 
for a time. Long have we looked for his descendants from 
that country where, the sun rises; and so, from what you 
say of this wonderful king of yours, I believe that he is the 
descendant whom we should acknowledge." 

*' We are indeed those of whose coming your Oracles 
have prophesied," replied Cortes. " We come from the 
great monarch, Don Carlos, who has many princes subject 
to him." 

" Hearing of the fame of the great Montezuma, he sent us 
in his name to thee that we might tell thee of the true 
religion, the true Christian faith." 

'* Whatever is mine is at your disposal," said the courte- 
ous Montezuma. " I trust that you will feel that you are in 
your own home, in your own land. Rest and refresh your- 
selves ; for your journey here has been hard indeed." 

And now Montezuma signalled his slaves, who advanced, 
bearing magnificent presents for Cortes, his officers, and 
every soldier. For Montezuma was generous and whole- 
hearted, and as far from greed and avarice as Cortes was 
close to it. 

Rising, Montezuma said, " I go now to my dwelling. I 
shall order that everything be done for your comfort and 
entertainment." 

" A most generous prince, indeed," said the soldiers when 
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he had gone. And at sunset, the Spanish artillery roared 
forth a salute to the noble Montezuma, king of the Aztecs. 

But notwithstanding all this display of generosity and 
good- will, the Spaniards did not forget to guard their doors 
with their cannon, and see that the sentinels kept up theii 
measured pace about the gi'eat walls of the palace. 

On the following day, Cortes returned the visit of the 
king. With great* ceremony he was ushered into the pres- 
ence of Montezuma. No sooner were they seated than 
Cortes, rash and over-zealous as he always was, began at 
Once to set forth to Montezuma the foolishness and the 
wickedness of his religion, and to try to force upon him the 
tinith of his own. 

As you may well suppose, this was not pleasing to Mon- 
tezuma, who had been educated from babyhood to reverence 
the gods in the temples and to believe in their power and 
wisdom. 

"Malinche,"said he gently, "I have heard of this religion 
you tell me of. I doubt not your gods are just and good ; 
so, too, I believe, are mine. Let us drop this now, and let 
us talk rather of the country across the sea from which you 
came." 

When Cortes told Father Olmedo how little progress he 
had made, the wise Father said, "O, Cortes ! where is that 
wisdom, that shrewdness, that tact that everywhere you use 
in military afiairs ? Did you use as little there as you use 
in matters of religion, I fear you would soon be our ruin." 
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But Cortes was not the man to listen to reproof from any 
quarter. Only four days later, when Montezuma was 
kindly taking him through the various temples of the 
city, explaining to him the Bigniticance of the various 




gods, the altars and the ceremonies, Cortes rashly broke 
forth with, "Father Olmedo, we must erect a cross here 
upon the great pyramid." 
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''Do not mention it," said Father Olmedo quickly. "It 
would be ill-timed, indeed, guests as we are of the king." 

Coming before the Aztecs' "god of war," an immense 
image with horrible face and eyes that made the Spaniards 
shudder, bound round with serpents of gold, and holding in 
its great hand a plate upon which were five human hearts, 
Cortes again broke forth : " I cannot imagine," said he, 
"how so w^ise a prince as you can believe in such an abom- 
inable thing as this ! " Only let me place crosses upon 
these towers, true images within these altars, and you must 
very soon see how ridiculous this trash of yours has always 
been." 

At this Montezuma's eyes flashed. "Had I supposed you 
would insult our gods, I should hardly have admitted you 
to our temples," said he with dignity. "Our gods have 
been good to us. They have brought us health, rains in 
season, good harvests, fine weather, victories in war. It is 
our pleasure and our duty to worship them." 

Cortes saw that he had overstepped the bounds of 
courtesy ; and, rebuked by the gentle dignity of Monte- 
zuma, said, "I think it is time to go." 

"It is," answered Montezuma gravely. "You shall be 
escorted by my nobles. I myself must stay to expiate the 
insults to the gods." 

The visit to the temples seemed to arouse in the Spaniards 
a surprising enthusiasm for their own religion. Cortes at 
once asked Montezuma to build for his men a temple in 
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which they could carry on their own religious rites. Mon- 
tezuma, with a tolerance that would be remarkable even in 
these days, I'eadily granted it, saying, "We all have our 
own ideas of worship ; but at heart we are all the same ; I 
will order that a temple be at once constructed for you." 

While looking about for a place suitable for their new 
tomple, Cortes found a door that seemed to have been recently 
sealed and covered over. Having no scrupulous notions of 
honor, Cortes ordered that, guest thtmgh he was, the door 
be opened. His men worked secretly upon it ; and as it 
yielded beneath their wedges, what a wonder was displayed 
Ijefore them ! For it opened into a great apartment filled 
with the accumulated gold and wealth of the long line of 
Montezumas. 

Cortes ordered that the door be sealed up, and that all 
knowledge of their discovery be kept profoundly secret 
until such time as the city should be theirs. 
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^ONTEZ;UMA A pRIgONER. 

Cortes now began to realize that something must b.- 
done. The soldiers would not be content to remain long in 
the city, crowded as they were into the palace. On the 
other hand, to leave the city, and go forth across the 
country where all along the line of march were those tribes 
still suffering from his fierce attacks and bloody victories, 
and still burning with revenge upon the destroyers of their 
villages and houses — this was impossible. While, with his 
few men, anything like an attack upon the city would be 
mere foolhardiness. 

It was, indeed, a desperate game. But Cortes was 
unscrupulous, daring, false, — and desperate. 

One plan only seemed to him possible : to capture Mon- 
tezuma himself. Accuse him of being involved in the 
schemes of the Cholulans, and of having brought the Span- 
iards into the city only with the intent to trap them — these 
should be the reasons he would advance to his men to gain 
their assistance in this hazardous project. 

No sooner had Cortes secured the cooperation of his 
officers than he proceeded to carry out his plan. Going to 
the palace of Montezuma, he said to the king " I learn that 
it is said that certain of my men were, at your instigation, 
killed in the affray with the Cholulans. I hear that a Span- 
ish head was brought to you here in this city. I must, 
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therefore, according to the laws of my own country, request 
you to come to my quailers until the truth of this affair be 
ascertained." 

Montezuma stood for a moment astounded at the boldness 
of this demand. 

" Think you," cried he, a pallor sweeping over his face, 
" that I am a person to be taken prisoner ? And even if 
I were to assent, think you that my people would suffer 
such an insult to their king ! " 

" Pray do not look upon it as an imprisonment," said the 
oily-tongued Cortes. " You shall be treated only as a 
guest — the best apartments shall be yours, and your own 
servants shall attend you. It is only that I must carry out 
the form of my oWn country that I ask you to come beneath 
our roof." 

A long conversation followed, in which Cortes gave many 
reasons why Montezuma should come with them ; and Mon- 
tezuma gave many more why he should remain free in his 
own home. 

At last, Velaquez de Leon, out of all patience, and fearing 
that prolonging the interview increased their danger, cried 
angrily, "Why waste words? Tell him he must come or 
we will plunge our swords into his heart." 

I can hardly tell you how it came about that Montezuma, 
wise as he was in other matters, was made to half belie re the 
Spaniards were right; and that it was indeed best ftr him 
to go with them. 
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So, ordering that the best rooms in the palace occupied 
by Cortes should be fitted up for him, and telling his 
attendants that it was of his own free will and at the man- 
dates of the gods that he went with them, Montezuma set 
forth with Cortes — a prisoner. 

It was only a few hours after his arrival, that the nobles 
of the city came to Coiies asking to see their king. 

" Certainly," said Cortes ; " if your king wdshes to receive 
you." 

Accordingly they were ushered into Montezuma's pres- 
ence with all the formality to which they were accustomed. 

Montezuma received them with dignity, "I am here for a 
few days' visit. I receive here the ambassadors, chiefs, and 
princes ; here I hold my court until it shall be pleasing to 
me to return to my home." 

The Spaniards themselves treated Montezuma with the 
greatest respect, and the king suffered nothing more than 
the bitterness of the disgrace known only to himself. 

Three weeks later the Aztecs who had been implicated in 
the plot at Cholula arrived. On examination it was found 
that Montezuma had indeed instigated the slaughter of the 
Spaniards, and, when the subjects were condemned by 
Cortes to be burned alive, they fell upon their knees, beg- 
ging for mercy, and calling upon the eternal gods to witness 
that they had acted only by the orders of Montezuma. 

Cortes pretended to be greatly shocked at such wicked 
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duplicity. Ordering that Montezuma be at once put in 
chains, he abruptly left the palace. 

In the public square, in the face of all the people, the 
burning of these natives took place. The Spaniards were 
now in arms, the king was a prisoner in chains, and the 
Mexicans were dumb w^ith terror. 

When the execution was over, Cortes returned to the 
palace, loosed the iron chains, and with great display of 
generosity told Montezuma he was now free. Montezuma, 
however, knew only too well how empty were these words, 
and how ready were the officers to seize him should he 
advance one step towards the doorway. The tears 
poured down his cheeks as he listened to the deceit- 
ful words of Cortes, and realized the helplessness of his 
position. 

Montezuma's pride was great. That his people should 
not know that he was a prisoner was his one great desire. 
He held his court daily, and lived as he had always done. 
Only one thing was lacking — lie was no longer seen wor- 
shipping in the temples. 

"Malinche," said he to Cortes one day, "it is well that I 
/isit the temples, as has been my former custom, that my 
people may know that it is indeed at the command of the 
gods that I remain here with you." 

"You may go," replied Cortes sternly; "but my guards 
go with you." 
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Montezuma knew full well what this meant ; hut it was 
worth much to his pride to be able to go out into his city 
and into the temple before the eyes of his people, even 
though he himself knew how closely he was watched and 
how quickly he would be slain should he give but one sign 
that all was not as he would wish it. 

It seems strange that the Mexicans should all this time 
have so willingly permitted foreign rule. Perhaps they, 
too, were held down by the same superstitious fear that 
had ruined their king, and, like him, felt that if, in truth, 
these Spaniards were the sons of the gods, no resistance on 
their part could be of avail. 

The princes in the villages round about were, however, 
already beginning to demur. Much that they had heard 
convinced them that Montezuma was not in the palace of 
the Spaniards of his own accord. 

Cacama, the cacique who had gone forth to escort the 
Spaniards to the city, already had begun a movement 
against them. 

'* Montezuma is a prisoner," said he ; "or, if he has given 
up his throne of his own free will, then it is lawful that 
some one of us take possession of it." 

Cortes, hearing of this plan, hastened to Montezuma with 
it, and so presented it that Montezuma, thinking to save 
bloodshed among his people, sent his nephew, Cacama, a 
message in which he begged him to go back to his own 
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The caciques, sobbing, bowed in acknowledgment of the 
truth of what he had said. 

Montezuma, broken-heaited, wept. 

You can easily imagine, knowing as you do the character 
of these Spaniards, what the first act of power over 
the subjugated emi)ire would be. 

"Gold, gold, gold!" was their one ambition, their one 
gloating purpose. Accordingly, the wealth of the city 
was at once seized upon. The secret vault was torn 
open, tax-gatherers were sent out over the country, 
and in a short time an untold wealth lay at the feet 
of Cortes. The soldiers clamored for a division. A fair 
division was made ; 1)ut Cortes had now to learn that 
among these unprincipled, avaricious followers of his, no 
division, however generous or fair, was likely to satisfy 
their greed, any more than anything less than the absolute 
subjugation of all Mexico to his power could satisfy his 
own ambition. 

The ill-gotten treasure worked nothing but evil. Quar- 
rels, jealousies, hatreds arose, until Cortes wished the 
whole treasure had been thrown into the sea — or perhaps 
more truly, that he had kept it all himself. 

But one thing more was needed to be done to complete 
the Spanish control of the city. The Spanish religion 
must be established. The heathen gods must be destroyed, 
and the temples must ])e purified and fiilled with symbols of 
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the true religion. The only reason the impulsive, reckless 
Cortes had not insisted upon this before was probably that 
his wits had l)een kei)t so busily at work in other lines of 
treachery that there had l)een no time for this. 

Now, Cortes seemingly desirous to expiate any sin of 
delay which his })eculiar conscience might accuse him of, 
began his work in earnest. Dragging the wretched Mon- 
tezuma forth into the city, he forced him to witness the 
re-dedication of one of these temples to the Spanish faith, 
and to show to his people every sign of respect and ap- 
proval at the ceremony. 

His people were amazed. Slow were the Aztecs, almost 
stupid, it sometimes seemed. Cortes certainly thought 
them so ; but he had yet to learn the true Aztec temper. 
Slow it might be, but when at last it did burst forth in 
action, there was a fury and destruction in it of which 
Cortes had never dreamed. 

The Spanish soldiers taking it for granted that, now 
havoc among the temples had begun, there need be no limit 
to their action, fell one day upon the youths and maidens 
of the city who were dancing and sporting in the temples, 
in celebration of their great yearly festival. 

Without a moments warning, Alvarado, one of Cortes' 
officers, ordered his jnen to attack those innocent dancers, 
slaughter them, rol) them of their jewels, and demolish the 
gods of the temple. 
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This was a piece of butchery for which there was no ex- 
cuse, and in which there was no reason. 

Cortes, when he heard what had happened, was beside 
himself with rage. Only too well he foresaw what the 
result of this inopportune attack would be. 

The Aztecs were aroused at last. And when aroused 
nothing could stand in their way. They thirsted for 
revenge, and revenge they would have. It did not take 
the Aztec warriors long to prepare for battle. Crowned 
with feathers, brandishing their spears and arrows, they 
rushed down the avenues of the city like a great flood tide. 
Down from the housetops poured the stones and pieces of 
burning timbers, driving the few Spaniards about in the 
town back to their garrison in the palace like hunted dogs. 

The Aztecs were in arms ! And the war for the conquest 
of Mexico had indeed begun I 
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The great palace in which the Spaniards were quai-tered, 
was an odd looking structure, made up of several buildings 
connected, and having but one floor. In the very centre 
there was an elevated partition, another story high, in 
which were separate rooms, like those in our own houses. 
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Here and there along the paraj)et8, had been set their 
thii-teen great guns, and within the walls of the great en- 
closure, was the entire Spanish army. They were crowded 
into the enclosure, that, at the first sound of the tiTimpet, 
the amiy could be summoned and in a moment be ready for 
command. 

As the Spanish commander kept at all times the strictest 
discipline, and as the sentries were ever on the alert, it was 
impossible to take the army of Cortes by surprise. So it 
was that when the Aztecs were at last seen to approach, at 
one loud call, every soldier was at his post, cavalry were 
mounted, the artillery men at their guns — all ready for the 
command to act. 

On came the Aztecs, filled with terrible rage, their ar- 
rows, helmets, spear-heads glittering in the sunlight, their 
many-colored banners flying — and, above all, the strange 
terrible whistling, hissing sound with which the Aztecs 
were accustomed to sweep down like an angry tornado 
upon their foe. 

Now came a volley of stones, darts, arrows, raining down 
like deadly hail upon the waiting Spaniards. 

The Spaniards stood, quiet and firm, until the foremost 
ranks came within reach of the guns. One general dis- 
charge of artillery, and the Aztecs were mowed down like 
grass. For a second they stood aghast. Xever had they 
seen the murderous power of Spanish aiiillery. For a 
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second they staggered before the deadly fire. Then with 
one great, piercing yell of hate, they sprang forward over 
the bodies of their fallen comrades, their arrows, and stones 
and darts whizzing like fire rockets. 

On, on they pressed, up under the very muzzles of the 
guns, scaling the very walls in the face of the Spanish 
marks-men who shot them down at every trial. Finding 
this of no avail, they attacked the parapet with battering 
timbers. This, too, failed ; then, as a last resort, burning 
arrows and firebrands were aimed within the building. 
This was indeed a procedure for which the Spaniards had 
not prepared. Already the water supply for food and 
drink was running low. Should it then be used for pro- 
tection against the fiery missiles ! Already the wooden 
structures were blazing and crackling, the fire was spread- 
ing, and the smoke, blinding and suffocating, was pouring 
from every opening. It was indeed a desperate battle 
between the barbarian, with his rude weapons, his savage 
hate, and the Spaniard with his deadly machinery, his 
science, and his deliberate, scheming cruelty. And as the 
thunders of his artillery *roared and echoed among the hills, 
it seemed to tell only of death, death, death to the simple- 
hearted Aztec. 

Darkness came at last, and for a time there was peace. 
All night long the Spaniards worked, restoring their broken 
walls, repairing their battered guns, and removing their 
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dead and wounded. All night long the Aztecs watched, 
sending now and then some fiery missile crashing in upon 
the fortress. 

Cortes had never before known the fury of these Mexi- 
cans. So much had they borne from him with little resent- 
ment, so readily had they fallen back before his army, that 
he had come to think of them as a yielding, cowardly foe. 
And now, as he saw this storm of rage, he thought it but 
an uprising of a moment, sure to die away with the setting 
sun. But when the morning dawned, early as were the 
Spaniards up and in arms, earlier still were the Aztecs. 
Instead of the discouraged remnant of an army which Cortes 
had expected to see, there stood a host, filling the great 
field, and filling in from every side. Moreover there was 
every sign of plan and order in the appearance. In a 
moment the practised eye of Cortes took in the scene. 
Some sort of a planned attack was on foot ; and whatever 
it was to be, Cortes knew full well, it would be a furious, 
sudden onslaught. 

Some thing desperate must be done ! Some sudden, un- 
expected move must be made against them. And so, at 
the first movement of the Aztec forces, Cortes threw wide 
the fortress gates, and sallied forth with all his forces. 

At full galop, the Spanish cavalry set upon the foe, 
trampling underfoot, cutting down with broadswords or 
piercing with their lances the resisting forces. On followed 
the infantry and for a moment the rout was fearful. 
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The Aztecs fled only to their barricades, and from there 
sent forth such a volley of missiles that even the onset of 
the mighty Spaniards were for a time arrested. The guns 
were set upon the barricades, levelling them to the ground. 
But the Aztecs were not afraid. They beat back the 
Spaniards from the front, and swamied about them like 
bees on every side. The canals were alive with boats filled 
with warriors, men were swarming to the attack from every 
road, fresh battalions were forming in the squares, and the 
stones and arrows were whizzing from every quarter. 

Cortes l)egan to see tliat at last the nation was aroused. 
Their city was their god ! Annoyed and embarrassed l)y 
the heavv stones aojainst which their heavy mail was no 
protection, the Spaniards began to l)urn the houses. This 
drew the Aztecs from tlieir covers, and made time and 
opportunity for the Spaniards. 

The day was nearly done. The Spaniards had at every 
attack broken down the Aztec force, althou«:li thev still 
were in the field. 

At length Cortes, satisfied with the day's success, sounded 
the retreat. During the entire retreat to their fortress, 
they were followed l)y the undaunted Aztecs, who pelted 
the retreating foe with stones and arrows. Then settling 
in the darkness about the fort, they broke the stillness of 
the night with cries of A'engeanee, and threats of terror. 

'* Our gods have given you into our hands," they cried. 
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'^The sacrificial riles are ready. The wild beasts are roar- 
ing for you ! The knives are sharpened ! The cages are 
yawning for you ! " 

Cortes, who now realized the black hate of his foes, their 
terrible desperation, and their undying thirst for vengeance, 
listened to their threats and taunts through the long, dark 
night. He, indeed, mistook the character of the Mexicans 
when he judged them lacking in warlike spirit. What had 
seemed to him patient endurance, almost cowardice, had 
proved to be but the slumbering of a ferocity and daring o. 
which he had not dreamed. 

The fury, which, out of reverence for Montezuma's com- 
mands, they had so long restrained, had now burst forth 
Their passions, their long-nourished sense of injustice, 
their long-suppressed revenge had broken out in the rage 
of the volcano, the whirlwind, the tempest. 

Realizing the furious storm about him, Cortes turned to 
Montezuma for aid. " Speak to your people," said Coii^es, 
" and command them for their own temples' sake to cease 
this furious slaughter." 

But Montezuma was too full of disgust at the treatment 

• he had received, too full of the scenes of the preceeding 

day when he had watched the battle from his prison window, 

. too full of despair, indignation, and grief to hear the words 

of Cortes. 

" What have I to do with him ? " asked he when word wag 
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tribe, and leave Mexico to Montezuma, the rightful king. 
To this Cortes added that, if any further hostility was 
carried on, Montezuma would be killed. 

"I care neither for Montezuma nor for Cortes," was the 
rash reply. " Montezuma is no better than a hen ; and I will 
see that the wrongs of my people are avenged." 

Montezuma, enraged and stung by this insolent reply, 
laid a plot by which this nephew should be seized and 
brought into the Spanish quarters. This, of course, but 
strengthened the position of the Spaniards in the city. 

Not many days later, Montezuma gathered the caciques 
of the neighboring tribes al^out him, and, with the tears 
pouring down his face, said to them, " You all know of the 
ancient prophecies that tell us that, from yonder land where 
the sun rises, there would come men who were to rule our 
country. You know it is written that with their ai)pear- 
ance our em})ire ceases. I now truly believe these Span- 
iards to be those spoken of in the prophecies. Faithfully 
have I sacrificed to the gods, but have rec(^ived from them 
but the one answer — * These are the children of the gods ! ' 
Therefore I now beseech you give them some token of 
submission. They demand it of me ; let us not refuse. 
For eighteen years I have reigned ; and during that time I 
have been kind to you, and you have been faithful to me. 
Since the gods require it, let us now be obedient together 
to them.'* 
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The caciques, sobbing, bowed in acknowledgment of the 
truth of what he had said. 
~ Montezuma, broken-heai-ted, wept. 

You can easily imagine, knowing as you do the character 
of these Spaniards, what the first act of power over 
the subjugated empire would be. 

''Gold, gold, gold!" was their one ambition, their one 
gloating purpose. Accordingly, the wealth of the city 
was at once seized upon. The secret vault was torn 
open, tax-gatherers were sent out over the country, 
and in a short time an untold wealth lay at the feet 
of Cortes. The soldiers clamored for a division. A fair 
division was made ; l)ut Cortes had now to learn that 
among these unprincipled, avaricious followers of his, no 
division, however generous or fair, was likely to satisfy 
their greed, any more than anything less than the absolute 
subjugation of all Mexico to his power could satisfy his 
own ambition. 

The ill-gotten treasure worked nothing but evil. Quar- 
rels, jealousies, hatreds arose, until Cortes wished the 
whole treasure had been thrown into the sea — or perhaps 
more truly, that he had kept it all himself. 

But one thing more was needed to be done to complete 
the Spanish control of the city. The Spanish religion 
must be established. The heathen gods must be destroyed, 
and the temples must be purified and fiiled with symbols of 
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the tnie religion. The only reason the impulsive, reckless 
Cortes had not insisted upon this ])efore was probal^ly that 
his wits had l)een kept so 1)usily at work in other lines of 
treachery that then*, had been no time for this. 

Now, Cortes seemingly desirous to expiate any sin of 
delay which his peculiar conscience might accuse him of, 
began his work in earnest. Dragging the wretched Mon- 
tezuma forth into the city, he forced him to witness the 
re-dedication of one of these temples to the Spanish faith, 
and to show to his people every sign of respect and ap- 
proval at the ceremony. 

His people were amazed. Slow were the Aztecs, almost 
stupid, it sometimes seemed. Cortes certainly thought 
them so ; but he had y(^t to learn the true Aztec temper. 
Slow it might be, l)ut when at last it did burst forth in 
action, there was a fury and destruction in it of which 
Cortes had never dreamed. 

The Spanish soldiers taking it for granted that, now 
havoc among the temples had begun, there need be no limit 
to their action, fell one day upon the youths and maidens 
of the city who were dancing and sporting in the temples, 
in celebration of their great yearly festival. 

Without a moments warning, Alvarado, one of Cortes' 
officers, ordered his jnen to attack those innocent dancers, 
slaughter them, rol) them of their jewels, and demolish the 
gods of the temple. 
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This was a piece of ])utcheiy for which there was no ex- 
cuse, and in which there was no reason. 

Cortes, when he heard what had happened, was beside 
himself with rage. Only too well he foresaw what the 
result of this inopportune attack would be. 

The Aztecs were aroused at last. And when aroused 
nothing could stand in their way. They thirsted for 
revenge, and revenge they would have. It did not take 
the Aztec warriors long to prepare for battle. Crowned 
with feathers, brandishing their spears and arrows, they 
rushed down the avenues of the city like a great flood tide. 
Down from the housetops poured the stones and pieces of 
burning timbers, driving the few Spaniards about in the 
town back to their garrison in the palace like hunted dogs. 

The Aztecs were in arms ! And the war for the conquest 
of Mexico had indeed begun I 
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The great palace in which the Spaniards were quartered, 
was an odd looking structure, made up of several buildings 
connected, and having but one floor. In the very centre 
there was an elevated partition, another story high, in 
which were separate rooms, like those in our own houses. 
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Here and there along the parapets, had been set their 
thirteen great guns, and within the walls of the great en- 
closure, was the entire Spanish army. They were crowded 
into the enclosure, that, at the first sound of thetiiimpet, 
the anny could be summoned and in a moment be ready foi 
command. 

As the Spanish commander ke})t at all times the strictest 
discipline, and as the sentries were ever on the alert, it was 
impossible to take the army of Cortes by surprise. So it 
was that when the Aztecs were at last seen to approach, at 
one loud call, every soldier was at his post, cavalry were 
mounted, the artillery men at their guns — all ready for the 
command to act. 

On came the Aztecs, filled with terrible rage, their ar- 
rows, helmets, spear-heads glittering in the sunlight, their 
many-colored banners flying — and, above all, the strange 
terri])le whistling, hisshig sound with which the Aztecs 
were accustomed to sweep down like an angry tornado 
upon their foe. 

Now came a volley of stones, darts, arrows, raining down 
like deadly hail upon the waiting Spaniards. 

The Spaniards stood, quiet and firm, until the foremost 
ranks came within reach of the guns. One general dis- 
charge of artillery, and the Aztecs were mowed down like 
grass. For a second they stood aghast. Never had they 
seen the nmrderous power of Spanish artillery. For a 
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second they staggered before the deadly fire. Then with 
one great, piercing yell of hate, they sprang forward over 
the bodies of their fallen comrades, their arrows, and stones 
and darts whizzing like fire rockets. 

On, on they pressed, up under the very muzzles of the 
guns, scaling the very walls in the face of the Spanish 
marks-men who shot them down at every trial. Finding 
this of no avail, they attacked the parapet with battering 
timbers. This, too, failed ; then, as a last resort, burning 
arrows and firebrands were aimed within the building. 
This was indeed a procedure for which the Spaniards had 
not prepared. Already the water supply for food and 
drink was running low. Should it then be used for pro- 
tection against the fiery missiles ! Already the wooden 
structures were ])lazing and crackling, the fire was spread- 
ing, and the smoke, ])linding and sufibcating, was pouring 
from every opening. It was indeed a desperate battle 
between the bar])arian, with his rude weapons, his savage 
hate, and the Spaniard with his deadly machinery, his 
science, and his deliberate, scheming cruelty. And as the 
thunders of his artillery Voared and echoed among the hills, 
it seemed to tell only of death, death, death to the simple- 
hearted Aztec. 

Darkness came at last, and for a time there was peace. 
All night long the Spaniards worked, restoring their ])roken 
walls, repairing their battered guns, and removing their 
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dead and wounded. All night long the Aztecs watched, 
sending now and then some fiery missile crashing in upon 
the fortress. 

Cortes had never before known the fury of these Mexi- 
cans. So much had they borne from him with little resent- 
ment, so readily had they fallen back before his aimy, that 
he had come to think of them as a yielding, cowardly foe. 
And now, as he saw this storm of rage, he thought it but 
an uprising of a moment, sure to die away with the setting 
sun. But when the morning dawned, early as were the 
Spaniards up and in arms, earlier still were the Aztecs. 
Instead of the discouraged remnant of an army which Cortes 
had expected to see, there stood a host, filling the great 
field, and filling in from every side. Moreover there was 
every sign of plan and order in the appearance. In a 
moment the practised eye of Cortes took in the scene. 
Some sort of a planned attack was on foot ; and whatever 
it was to be, Cortes knew full well, it would be a furious, 
sudden onslaught. 

Some thing desperate must be done ! Some sudden, un- 
expected move must be made against them. And so, at 
the first movement of the Aztec forces, Cortes threw wide 
the fortress gates, and sallied forth with all his forces. 

At full galop, the Spanish cavalry set upon the foe, 
trampling underfoot, cutting down with broadswords or 
piercing with their lances the resisting forces. On followed 
the infantry and for a moment the rout was fearful. 
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The Aztecs fled only to their barricades, and from there 
sent forth such a volley of missiles that even the onset of 
the mighty Spaniards were for a time arrested. The guns 
were set upon the barricades, levelling them to the ground. 
But the Aztecs were not afraid. They beat back the 
Spaniards from the front, and swarmed about them like 
bees on everv side. The canals wore alive with boats filled 
with warriors, men were swarming to the attack from every 
road, fresh battalions were forming in the squares, and the 
stones and arrows were whizzing from every quarter. 

Cortes ])egan to see that at last the nation was aroused. 
Their city was their god ! Annoyed and eml)arrassed l)y 
the heavy stones against which their heavy mail was no 
protection, the Spaniards began to l)urn the houses. This 
drew the Aztecs fnmi their covers, and made time and 
opportunity for the Spaniards. 

The day Avas nearly done. The S})aniards had at every 
attack broken down the Aztec force, althou<rh thev still 
were in the field. 

At length Cortes, satisfied Avith the day's success, sounded 
the retreat. During the entire retreat to their fortress, 
they were followed by the undaunted Aztecs, who j^elted 
the retreating foe with stones and arrows. Then settling 
in the darkness about the fort, they broke the stillness of 
the night with cries of Acngeanee, and threats of terror. 

'* Our gods have given you into our hands," they cried. 
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'^The sacrificial riles are ready. The wild beasts are roar- 
ing for you ! Tlie knives are sharpened ! The cages are 
yawning for you ! " 

Cortes, who now realized the black hate of his foes, their 
terrible desperation, and their undying thirst for vengeance, 
listened to their threats and taunts through the long, dark 
night. He, indeed, mistook tlie character of the Mexicans 
when he judged them lacking in warlike spirit. What had 
seemed to him patient endurance, almost cowardice, had 
proved to be but the slumbering of a ferocity and daring o. 
which he had not dreamed. 

The fury, which, out of reverence for Montezuma's com- 
mands, they had so long restrained, had now burst forth 
Their passions, their long-nourished sense of injustice, 
their long-suppressed revenge had broken out in the rage 
of the volcano, the whirlwind, the tempest. 

Realizing the furious storm about him, Cortes turned to 
Montezuma for aid. " Speak to your people," said Cortes, 
"and command them for their own temples' sake to cease 
this furious slaughter." 

But Montezuma was too full of disgust at the treatment 

• he had received, too full of the scenes of the preceeding 

day when be had watched the battle from his prison window, 

. too full of despair, indignation, and grief to hear the words 

of Cortes. 

" What have I to do with him ? " asked he when word was 
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brought that Coii:cs would speak witli him. "I do not want 
to see him. I want only to die. O, to what wretchedness 
has my willingness to serve him brought me and my people. 
They would not believe me." 

Coi-tes, however, made him at last believe that if the 
enemy would only make a way for them, they would gladly 
march away. Then Montezuma, moved by the hope to 
spare his people's lives, consented to speak to them. 

Arraying himself in his imperial robes, his feet shod in 
golden sandals, he stepped forth upon the parapet. In- 
stantly his presence was recognized by the Aztecs swarming 
about the walls. The voices were hushed, many prostrated 
themselves upon the ground, others bowed in reverence — 
all turned in longing expectation towards their king. 
V With a strong, lirm voice he said, "Why do I see my 

1 1 aA/^ people here in arms against the palace of my fathers? Is 
/ it that you think your king is prisoner and wish to release 
him ? If so, you have acted rightly. But you are mistaken. 
I am no prisoner. The strangers are my guests. I am 
here with them from choice. I leave them when I list. 
Have you come* to drive them from the city? That is 
unnecessary. They will go of their own accord if only you 
will open a way for them. Return to your homes. Lay 
down your arms. Show obedience to me who have a right 
to it. The white men shall go l)ack to their own land ; and 
all will be at peace again within our walls." 
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For a second the Aztecs stoodstill. Amazed, confounded 
at their sovereign's words. Then with one great yell of 
rage, bursting with contempt for their king's weak spirit, 
so unmindful of the great insult for which they suffered, 
they fell upon him, crying, " Base Aztec ! coward ! coward ! 
coward ! " 

Then followed a shower of stones from the infuriated mob 
upon the sovereign whom so shortly before they had looked 
upon with slavish awe and had bowed before in sacred 
reverence. 

Montezuma turned away. A great stone falling upon 
his head, struck him senseless to the ground. 

A sudden hush fell upon the mob. The horror of their 
sacrilegious deed swept over them. Then with one long, 
dismal cry, like the cry of a hunted animal, they turned and 
fled. 

The wretched Montezuma was carried within the fort. 
When at last his consciousness came back to him, and a 
sense of his wretchedness broke in upon him, he sank upon 
the floor refusing to be comforted. "I have tasted the bit- 
terness of disgrace. I have been scorned by my people. 
I have been struck down by the rabble. O, I have no hope 
to live. O, my fathers ! O, my fathers I " 



JhE ]^iqHT ON THE JoWER. 
Not far from the Spanish quarters stood a great temple. 
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It was pyramidal in fonii, and stood over a hundred feet in 
height. A body of five hundred Mexicans had taken pos- 
session of this temple, and were pouring from its top such 
showers of arrows into the Spanish garrison that the 
Spaniards were in continual danger. 

" We nuist dislodge these archers," said Cortes. Accord- 
inoflv Escol)ar, one of Cortes' aids, was sent with a hundred 
men to storm the tow(a*. Three times was he driven back 
with great loss. (\)rtes himself resolved to storm the 
tower. Setting out with three hundred men, amid volleys 
of stones and ari'ows, he cut his way to the stone steps. In 
the couilyard of the tempk' he found a large body of 
Indians arrayed against him. (Quickly the Spaniards fell 
upon them ; ])ut the showers of sharp stones, the slippery 
l)avements, the tlying arrows so imi)eded and frightened the 
liorses that many of them fell. Now the Spaniards were 
indeed arouscMl. Sending the horses back to the quarters, 
they made one desperate dash u|)()n the Indians, and cut 
their way nwv fallen bodies to the teml)h^ 

The stairs winding four times around the pyramid, up 
which the Spaniards nuist tight their way, ])laced them at a 
terrible disadvantage because^ of the showers of stones sent 
down upon them fnmi tlie enemy above. 

Clearing the way at the base, however, Cortes sprang 
upon the 1onv<t stairway, followed by his bravest men, and 
surrounded by his strong ])and of Indian allies. 
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At every turn the Aztecs w(»re lirmly banked against 
them. Showers of stones, beams, and burning rafters 
volleyed down upon them, carrying destruction and. death 
to the struggling Spaniards. Keeping up a steady fire from 
below, in return the Spaniards so drove back the Indians 
that they were more than glad to retreat to the open space 
at the summit of the pyramid. 

Coi-tes and his comrades closely followed ; and now the 
Spaniards and the Aztecs find themselves in deadly combat 
on this strange l)attle-field, a hundred and fifty feet above 
the city. 

The two opposing forces fell upon each other in the des- 
perate fury of warriors, with neither hope of victory nor 
hope of escape. No mercy was shown on either side. For 
three long hours the battle raged. Although the Aztecs far 
outnumbered the Spaniards, the Spanish armor, the sword, 
the fire and the skill far outweighed the strength and 
numbers of their foe. 

The edges of this summit were unprotected ; and 
the foes, struggling in single combat, were often thrown 
over the sides, down ui)on the sharp stones and the 
pavements below. Cortes hhnself, history tells us, nar- 
rowly escaped this terrible fate. Two mighty Aztecs 
seizing him, dragged him to the very l)rink. For a moment 
his fate seemed inevitable. With one great struggle, how- 
ever, he tore himself from their grasp, hurled one of then? 
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over the precipice himself, then rushed back into the thick- 
est of the fight. Now resistance grew weaker and weaker 
on the Aztec side. Many had fallen. The altars were 
stained with Aztec blood, and the sacred priests them- 
selves had been carried away by the Spaniards. The 
Spaniards now rushed in upon the holy places, trampling 
upon the altars, destroying the sacred sculptures, tearing 
the images from their niches, and hurling them down the 
steps of the temple. Nothing in the war stiTick such awe 
to the hearts of the Indians as this sacrilegious storming of 
the sacred temple, this defying of the very gods. 

Now the temple was set on fire ; and amid the blaze, the 
Spaniards, filled with victory, came down the blood-stained 
steps, triumphing in the feeling that the blessing of Heaven 
rested upon them for having razed this temple of heathen 
gods. 

The Indians, too much stunned by what seemed to them 
most horrible, most appalling deeds, stood dumb as the 
Spaniards passed out from the ruined city. Cortes, seeing 
that they were subdued from superstitious fear, took 
advantage of their mood, and made at night another attack 
upon the town, burning hundreds of houses and slaying the 
inhabitants. On the following day, he called the chiefs 
together and addressed them thus : " You must now be con- 
vinced that you can gain nothing by opposition to the 
mighty Spaniards. You have seen your gods trampled in 
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the dust, your altars broken, your dwellings burned, and 
your warriors falling on every side. All this you have 
brought on by your own rebellion. Yet, for the love the 
sovereign whom you have so wickedly treated still bears 
you, I would willingly stay my hand, if you will lay down 
your arms and return once more to obedience. But if you 
will not, I will leave your city a heap of ruins, with not 
one Aztec soul alive to mourn for it." 

Cortes did not yet know the metal of the Aztecs. Quiet 
and slow as they seemed, he could not frighten them with 
threats. He did not yet know that when at last such a 
people as the Aztecs were roused their anger was like the 
anger of the lion. 

Turning upon Cortes, their leader spoke, "True," said 
he, " you have destroyed our temples, have desecrated our 
gods, and have slain our people. True, more of the Aztec 
blood must flow under the Spanish sword. But for that we 
care nothing, if for a thousand Aztecs we can slay one 
Spaniard. Look out upon our terraces and our streets. 
See them thronging with our warriors as far as eye can 
reach. You can hardly see from our numbers that any 
have been lost. Your number is lessening every hour and 
you have no more to help you. You are perishing in these 
quarters from sickness and hunger. We know no sickness 
and the broad fields are before us for food. Your provis- 
ions and your water are failing. You will soon fall into 
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our hands. We have destroyed the bridges and you cannot 
escape. There will not be enough of you left to glut the 
vengeance of the gods." 

As he concluded, down upon the Spaniards beneath the 
battlements came a shower of arrows, driving the Span- 
iards for refuge to their defences. The fierce determination 
of the Aztecs filled the soldiers' hearts with fear. They 
gazed upon each other in dismay. The old veterans of 
Cortes stood firm. They had followed their leader through 
many trying hours, had known him in his successes, had 
seen his unfailing spirit under defeat. The newer soldiers 
who had come to this wretched country only with the hope 
of gaining gold, and with no thought of vengeance upon the 
natives, now began to clamor for liberty. "We will not," 
cried they, "serve longer in a defence where like sheep in a 
shamble we are cooped up only to be dragged forth to 
certain slaughter." 

But Cortes was equal to the occasion. It was in such 
times as these that the generalship of Cortes shone forth. 
Calmly he surveyed the field before him. A retreat from 
the city would be fraught with fearful danger in the face of 
their desperate foe, and there was, moreover, the deep 
mortification of surrendering a city over which he so long 
had ruled. Again, if he surrendered thus, he must leave 
behind the enormous riches he had accumulated with which 
on his return to Si)ain he hoped to win the favor of his 
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king. Oh, ^'hat a wretched ending for his brillant career ! 
what a contrast to his loud boastings ! what a triumph to his 
enemies ! 

But humiliating as all this seemed, to remain in his 
quarters seemed still more foolhardy. His men were, as 
the Aztec leader had said, growing weaker every day. 
Disease and hunger, as well as the Aztec arrows were doing 
their deadly work. Ammunition, too, was low, and the 
fortifications were growing every day more feeble in their 
protection against the enemy's fire. 

There seemed no way of escape. The city must be 
evacuated. The only qu(^stion now was, by which road and 
when. 



JhE JVIOVINQ yOWERg. 

Determined that the Aztecs should know nothing: of his 
plans, he proposed to make one more sally into the t(^wn 
not only that he might deceive the enemy as to his real 
plans, but also that it might afford the opportunity to 
examine the di fie rent roads with a view to departure. 

For sometime the Spaniards had ])een at work construct- 
ing three great machines made something like a tower with 
chambers within. These were to be filled with Spaniards, 
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who through the small windows were to fire upon the Aztecs, 
they themselves protected by the tower walls from the 
stones and arrows of the Indians. 

These machines Cortes now rolled into the city. The 
Mexicans gazed with astonishment upon these monsters, as 
they rolled along the streets, pouring out their fire and 
smoke upon the houses as they rolled along. For a time 
the advantage seemed wholly with the Spaniards. But the 
Indians were quick to learn that from the higher buildings 
they could still rain down upon the towers themselves their 
heavy masses of stone and timber, and, by thundering with 
their missiles against the sides of the frail machines, shake 
them to their foundations. But this was not all. The 
bridges, as the Aztecs had said, had indeed been torn away. 
This not only interfered with the moving of the towers, but 
it also embarrased the movements of the cavalry. Cortez 
gave orders that the towers be abandoned, and that all join 
in the labor of making a passage for the army by filling in 
the canal with the stone and timber from the fallen build- 
ing's of the city. In spite of the steady fire from the 
Indians, a passage was made, and the Spanish cavalry 
dashed against the enemy, driving them back until another 
bridgeless canal again gave them the advantage. For two 
days did Cortes and his army thus force their way against 
the retreatino: Aztecs. The Mexicans seemed fri^jhtened at 
last. More than Si)anish fire, did this steady, persistent 
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defiance of tlio Spaniards impress them with the character 
of their foe ; at least, so thouglit Cortes when, as the Aztecs 
had been driven to the very furthest outpost, word was 
brought him tliat they wished to make tenns with hijii. 
''We would that you release the two priests you hold in 
captivity that they may serve as message-bearers between 
us." 

Cortes could scarcely conceal his delight. The priests 
were sent with full instructions. And Cortes, relieved by 
the prospect of satisfactory arrangements with the enemy 
fell back with his officers for food and drink after the two 
days' hard work. The priests, however, did not return. 
"What means this delay?" said Cortes, impatiently ; for 
anxiety had begun to tell upon this strong man's nerves. 
Just then a herald came w ith the alarming tidings tliat the 
enemy were in aiTiis again ! that they were fighting with 
redoubled fury ! that already the guards at three of the 
bridges were overpowered ! 

Stung w^ith shame and angry wdth himself that he had 
been so easily deceived by the foe, Cortes threw himself 
into the saddle and galloped back to the battle scene. 
" Upon them ! Upon them ! " shouted Cortes, himself in the 
foremost of the ranks. Inspired by their leader's fury, again 
the Spaniards pressed on. Again the Mexicans were 
driven back and aorain the brids^es were restored. Down 
the streets like frightened animals fled the Mexican foe, the 
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Spaniards pursuing like blood hounds close upon their 
heels with fire and sword. Victory seemed to rest with the 
Spaniards at last. But before they could return, new 
bands of Aztecs had swarmed in from adjoining lanes and 
streets, in from the hills outside, in from the forests, closing 
in upon the rear in such numbers as to fill the Spaniards 
again with despair. Already had they gained possession of 
on« of the bridges. Their storms of arrows and stones 
rattled down upon the Spanish armor like hail. The con- 
fusion grew greater and greater. Horsemen were thrown 
into the canals, and foot soldiers were trampled to the ground. 
The air rang with the Aztec yell, the clash of armor and the 
thunder of Spanish fire. 

Coi-tes himself in the midst of the fight, spurred on his 
men with his well-known war cry, striking dead the enemy 
on every side with his fearless sword. Here he stood, 
defying the enemy, until every man had crossed the bridge ; 
then, the planks, having given way, he leaped the chasm 
amid showers of stones, and was once more in safety among 
his soldiers. 

Night fell, and quiet again reigned for an hour. The 
passes were in the possession of the Spaniards, and they 
themselves worn out with their two days' fighting, dispirited 
with their failures, went slowly and sadly back to their 
citadel. 
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jV[ONTEZ;UMA'g PeATH. 

Full of grief and despair, seeing little honor for himself 
if the Spaniards conquered, and even less if his own people 
conquered, Montezuma had but one wish — to die. 

His wounds though severe, need not have caused his 
death ; but the unhappy king resolutely turned away from 
all aid, tore away the bandages which the surgeon had 
applied, refused all food and drink, begging only that he 
be allowed to die. 

Knowing that his death was near, the Spaniards, who 
had come to love him for his gentle manners and kindness, 
gathered round him and begged him to save his soul from 
the sad doom that must await one who died in the darkness 
of a heathen belief. Father Olmedo, with honest tears, 
begged him to turn from his wicked faith, embrace the 
Spanish religion, be baptized and saved. But the wretched 
Montezuma only turned his face away saying, "Little have 
I seen of good in the white man's religion. Little have I 
seen to turn me from the ancient faith of my people. No ; 
I have but a little time to live, and I will not at this hour 
deseil the religion of my fathers." 

One care only weighed upon Montezuma's mind. That 
was the future of his three daughters. Calling Cortes to 
his bedside, he said, "For the friendly offices I have ren- 
dered the Spaniards, and for the love I have shown, I beg 
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you promise me, in this juy last hour, that these children, 
to me my most precious jewels, sliall not be left destitute, 
shall not be deprived of their rightful inheritance." 

Cortes promised that it should be in this as he asked ; 
and let u^ remember it to Cortes's honor that he kept his 
promise. 

Montezuma died. And among none were more honest, 
heartfelt tears shed than among his captors. For though Mon- 
tezuma had faihid in the great trial of his courage, altHough 
he had proved himself lacking in the courage to lay down 
his life for his peoi)le, although he was therefore not a great 
warrior, yet during his cai)tivity he had shown such tender- 
ness and gentleness of thought, such stately dignity of 
bearing and such nol)ility of principle, that his captors even 
had come to love him. Perhaps this sorrow on the part of 
the Spaniards, who, at no time, have been charged with 
over tender-heartedness, s])eaks more in favor of Montezu- 
ma's personal character than anytliing else could. 

By Montezuma's faithful attendants and the priests who 
had remained with him, his body was carried forth into the 
city. 

" lie died," thundered Cortes, "from wounds inflicted by 
his own peoi)le." 

Loud lamentations arose when the Mexicans saw the body 
of their king cold in death. 

"The Spaniards have killed our king! The Spaniards 
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have killed our kiii*^ ! O Montezuma I Great Montezuma ! 
\venge our king's death ! Avenge his death ! On, on to 
the Spanish quarters ! " 

And so, even while Montezuma's body was being burned 
in the great square amid the mourning multitude, fierce 
battle again closed round the Spaniards. Day after day it 
increased in fury, — " Montezuma I Montezuma ! '* now the 
war-cry. All attempts at peace with the incensed Indians 
were rejected ; the Spaniards grew weaker ; the troops 
mutinied ; the bridges were destroyed ; the streets were 
blocked. Ruin, ruin, ruin stared Cortes in the face, on 
every side. 

Montezuma's death was a great misfortune to the Span- 
iards ; for while he lived, they had in their keeping a 
precious hostage, which might, in a last despair, prove of 
untold service to the Spaniards in their dealings with the 
Mexicans. Now, not one tie existed between Cortes and 
the natives. 



JhE f^ETREAT FROM THE €lTY. 

"There is no longer any choice," said Cortes, "but to 
leave the city. The only question is. How shall we leave 
it and when ? " 



X 
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Calling his officers together, a route was decided upon. 
It should be a certain less frequented avenue, which, though 
a little longer than some others, had the advantage of hav- 
ing a shorter causeway at its end. 

An astrologer in the army was consulted as to the time 
best for their departure. "Go," said he, "by night. The 
stars commend it." 

Cortes, either filled with the superstitions of his age, or 
finding the astrologer's prophecy conveniently in accord- 
ance with his own desires, readily agreed to a midnight 
departure, and began at once to make preparation. 

The rich ])ooty taken in these many battles was divided 
among the officers, who were to guard it until they should 
again come into quailers. When this had been done, much 
booty still was left for want of means to carry it. Gold 
lay scattered in shining heaps upon the floor. "Take what 
you will of it," said Coiles to his men, " it is far better that 
you have it than that it be left for these Mexican dogs. Be 
careful not to overload yourselves. Remember that he 
travels safest who travels lightest." 

A portable bridge had been built, with which the cause- 
way was to be passed, and all seemed in readiness. Mass 
was said by Father Olmedo, asking Divine protection 
through the perilous march before them. 
V Then the gates were thrown open, and the Spaniards 
marched forth from the palace in which they had suflfered 
so greatly and had shown such unyielding fortitude. 
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It was a dark, rainy night. The great square before the 
l)alace was deserted, as indeed it had been since Monte- 
zuma's death* All was hushed in silence. Noiselessly, but 
quickly, the army moved along the great street. The great 
city slept undisturbed. Already the causeway had been 
reached. Only a little longer, and they would be in safety 
on the opposite shore. But as the Spaniards drew near, 
the Indian sentinels caught the alarm, and fled to rouse 
their countrymen. The priests who had been watching 
from the temples sounded the alarm, and the great drum in 
the temple of the god of war rang out, rousing the citizens. 

The Spaniards knew full well no time was to be lost. 
Hurriedly the bridge was stretched across the causeway and 
the soldiers hurried over. Already the well-known yell of 
the Mexicans in battle array rang through the air. Louder 
and louder, nearer and nearer, it came. Now came the 
arrows and sharp stones. Thicker and faster, more and 
more furious, they rained down upon the fleeing army. 

Smarting under the cutting blows from the sharp mis- 
siles, the army pressed on. At last all were over, and 
Magarino and his brave, strong aids were ready to raise the 
bridge to convey it to the next waterway. 

The Spaniards though standing still in the midst of the 
cruel shower of stones, felt that only a little more and they 
would be beyond the reach of their Mexic foe. Only the 
bridge to be raised ! Already Father Olmedo raised his 
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voice in thanksgiving that Almighty God had protected his 
chosen people against the heathen army. Magarino was 
hard at work. 

" The bridge will not yield ! the bridge will not yield I ' 
whispered the horror-stricken men as they pulled and 
tugged with all their force. From man to man sprang 
the terrible tidings. " The bridge will not yield ! the 
bridge will not yield I " 

Panic fell upon the army. Shut oft* from escape, unable 
to return, no hoi)e was left ! Each man thought only of 
his own life ! Plunging into the water, some swam or 
forded across. Others, driven back, fell bleeding beneath 
the enemy's sword. Infantry and cavalry crowded in 
deadly confusion on the ])ank. The Mexicans fell upon the 
Spaniards without mercy. Some were killed, some impris- 
oned, others dragged oft* for sacrifice . 

Well was it for those soldiers struofcrlinor in the water 
who had not weighted themselves with the Mexic gold. 

The causeway was a scene of awful slaughter ! The air 
rang with the cries of the dying and the shrieks of the 
wounded. And now the baggage, the treasure, the artil- 
lery, the dead had filled the causeway to the very top. 
Over this horrible bridge those in the rear rushed on to the 
next pass. Here the same awful scene followed ; and on 
the surviving ones pressed to the third pass. 

Cortes and the straggling bands of soldiers had at last 
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reached the shore. The Mexicans did not follow on, and 
Cortes, worn out, almost hopeless, threw himself upon the 
steps of a temple to review his wretched, dripping, strag- 
gling, broken army as it passed before him. As the great 
general regarded the pitiful line before him, it is said he 
bowed his head and wept. The Mexicans were indeed 
revenged for all they had suffered from the Spaniards now- 
All the booty had come again into their hands, Cortes' 
bravest men were slain, and the army had been driven 
before the foe — a mere broken, wretched wreck. 

This night has ever since been called in Mexic history 
^^ Noche TristV^ — or the sad night. ^^L 

Still Coi1;es was not to be discouraged. Rousing himself, 
he formed his army into lines, planned for them a halt, and 
went on at once to plan revenge. 

Fortunately for the exhausted Spaniards, the Mexicans 
did not follow up their victory. They employed the day 
after their victory in clearing the streets of their city, burn- 
ing the dead, and rejoicing over the sacrificing of their 
captives. 

Lame, wounded, half famished, the Spanish army moved 
slowly away to Tlascala. What their welcome here would 
be they knew not — they dared not think. Cortes cheered 
them on with the hope, which he hardly dared himself to 
trust, that friends would meet them. Fancy then the 
despair that seized upon thorn, when, as they journeyed 
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through the mountain pass, their scouts came scurrying 
back with, "An hostile army is before us ! they are already 
assembled upon the mountain-top to intercept our march." 

A halt was ordered. "My men," said Cortes, "there is 
no choice before us. Fight we must and fight we will. 
Already the Aztecs are moving down upon us. Charge ! 
Strike at the chiefs ! and trust in God ! " 

The armies fell upon each other. Upon the Aztec chief- 
tain the cavalry charged through the densest of the enemy's 
ranks. Cortes himself struck the fatal blow, and a cavalier 
pursuing the wounded chief, seized the standard and bore 
jt back to Cortes. 

The Aztecs fell back. The Spaniards pushed forward, 
driving the natives before them in dire confusion. No more 
a sense of hunger ! no more a sense of exhaustion ! Revenge, 
revenge \ was the battle cry. And revenge, full and terrible, 
the Spaniards heaped upon the flying Aztecs. 

Cortes and his men reached Tlascala ; and cruel as they 
were, you will be relieved to know that welcome, warm 
and hearty awaited them. 

TTere, for throe weeks, the army rested. At the end of 
that time the undaunted Cortes began to plan a fresh cam- 
paign against the Aztecs. No sooner had he laid his plans 
before his oflScers than rebellion sprang up among his sol- 
diers. Those from Cul)a were longing to return to their 
sunny plantations and live in peace once more. Tired, in- 
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deed, of war were the soldiers. A petition was drawn up, 
requesting that Cortes abandon his ambitious schemes and 
allow them to leave the country in peace. 

Cortes, however, had no such idea. His veterans stood 
bravely for him ; and although the number of his soldiers 
was at best but small, he believed that, by wise playing 
of tribes against tribes, he could again attack the 
capital. 

Already Montezuma's successor had sent ambassadors to 
the Tlascalans urging them to join in a common cause 
against the white men ; but nothing less than flat refusal 
had been the answer returned. "You do not come to us 
as friends," said they; "neither would you be true to 
us when the white man had gone. You come to us in fear. 
You would use us to save your capital, then you would cast 
us off* and turn again against us. We will tight, side by 
side with the Spaniard, you the common foe." 

Accordingly Cortes set forth accompanied by his allies. 
Success attended his every move, and again Coi-tes was 
rising to his old place in the esteem of the natives as a won- 
derful conqueror. Just here Montezuma's successor, who 
had so bravely and wisely defied the Spaniards' approach, 
and who, had the neighboring tribes proved loyal to their 
common cause, would certainly have taken prisoner these 
Spaniards to a man, — just here this warrior died. 
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{^UATEMOZ;iN. 

A new king, Guatemozin, was elected. Guatemozin was 
a nephew of Montezuma. 

Alive to the danger to his capital, this new king lost no 
time in making active preparations for resistance. 

Cortes was now near upon the carrying out of his new 
plans. His vessels with which he proposed this time to 
attack the city were nearly ready. The Spanish arms had 
been repaired, and every possible addition to the supply 
had been made. Powder only was needed. Saltpetre they 
had, but where could sulphur be found with which to make 
the powder. 

"There's enough of it up in the volcano," said a soldier 
carelessly. 

"Then we must have it," said Montano, a daring cavalier. 

" Shall we bring the great crater to you ? " laughed a 
soldier. 

"No." said Montano, "I will bring the sulphur from the 
volcano." 

And true enough, Montano and his party pushed their 
way to the top of that great volcano, Popocatapetl, let down 
a basket containing the brave leader into the very bottom 
of this smoking pit that he might scrape sulphur from the 
sides of the crater. 

Now, indeed, Cortes was ready to set out for Mexico 
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again. Knowing the Aztecs would be lying in wait for 
him, he led his army through the most difficult and least 
travelled of all the mountain passes. As they reached the 
mountain tops and looked down upon the beautiful Aztec 
valley, and u})on the battleground of the ^' Noche tristi^^^ 
they said, "Never again will we leave this country unvicto- 
rious, though it cost us our lives.'* 

Cortes determined to strike tirst upon the city of Iztapa- 
lapan. This city was situated on a narrow tongue of land, 
with water on either side. The city was- carefully diked, 
and so preserved from the destructive oveiHow from the 
lakes. As Cortes approached, he was promptly assailed 
by the warriors from tl\e city. On he pressed, driving the 
natives before him into the very streets of their city. The 
natives betook themselves to the houses built out upon 
the water and thence escai)ed across the lake. 

And now the Si)aniards and their allies devoted them- 
selves to sacking and burning the city. Busy in their 
cruel work, they had not noticed the gradually rising water 
about the city. Slowly, slowly it arose, until at last the 
Spaniards perceived their peril. 

Instantly the retreat was sounded, and the army, loaded 
with what plunder they could carry with them, rushed from 
the city. Struggling, under their burdens, they lost their 
footing, dropped their spoils, and were drowned in the 
lake. 
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The survivors wet, cold, exasperated,^ shook them- 
selves out, wondering whether it had been by chance 
or by deliberate plan that they had been thus driven from 
the city they had so successfully sacked. 

" Our plunder is lost in the water, our powder is spoiled, 
our " — But the words were never finished ; for down from 
the hillsides and across the fields came the shouts, and yells 
and laughter of the escaped citizens, telling the Spaniards 
all too well that no mere accident had driven them thus 
from the city. 

And now for the great city ! Dividing his vessels into 
three divisions, that together they might enter the three 
causeways of the city, Cortes began his seige. He had 
already destroyed the aqueduct through which the city 
was supplied with water, and he now proposed each day 
to make an attack upon the natives and so hasten the end. 

Hardly had he stationed himself around the city when he 
was attacked himself by a great host of Mexicans. This 
time their blows were readily warded off by steady fire 
from the vessels. No sooner had morning dawned than a 
second attack was made. In describing it, Cortes said, 
" As far as eye could reach over the land and over the 
water, nothing but warriors could be seen. Their howls 
and yells filled the air. We drove them along the causeway, 
we stormed their intrenchment and crossed a bridge. Our 
artillery from the vessels swept away like grass before the 
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wind, the canoes. The Mexicans had driven piles into the 
water on which to trap our vessels as we came into the 
shallow water, but these we evaded. Pushing up into the 
city, we drove the enemy before us, burning the dwellings 
as we went. Thus did we spend our first day." 

Day after day the siege went on. Each day the Span- 
iards advanced, stormed the intrenchments, broke down the 
bridges, and each night did the natives endeavor to re- 
pair the work of the day. 

Again and again the Mexicans were put to flight, and 
again and again they rallied and rushed upon their foe anew. 
Never had a city been more desperately, more persistently 
beseiged, and never had a city been more desperately, more 
persistently defended. 

Hour after hour Cortes expected terms of peace. But 
no such message came. The warriors seemed only to 
increase in fury. Though mowed down by the cannon's 
volley, the breach seemed only to be filled in by swarms 
from the adjoining fields. There seemed no end to their 
numbers, no end to their courage, no end to their scheme? 
and devices for new attacks. 

Once an attempt to capture the Spanish vessels was made 
this way. Stakes were planted beneath the water, and 
near by were placed canoes in ambush. Two of them pad- 
dled down to the nearest vessel, attracted the attention of 
the captains who at once gave chase, when the Aztecs ap- 
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pearing to be greatly frightened, paddled rapidly toward 
the shore. The vessel swooping down upon them caught 
fast in the hidden stakes. Out came the hidden canoes, 
surrounnding like wasps the vessel, and attacking it from 
every point. 

At another time, canoes appeared from the opposite 
side loaded with provisions apparently for the besieged 
city. Cortes, however, seeing through this, sent a vessel to 
overtake them as they wished. Standing just outside the 
trap, the vessel invited the attack from the hidden canoes. 
Out rushed the canoes to attack the vessel. Two shots 
from the vessel, however, the signal agreed upon, brought 
from some unknown place six concealed- vessels. The 
Aztecs had been caught in their own trap. Swooping down 
upon the canoes, these vessels sunk many of the canoes, fired 
upon the crew, killing many, and taking the rest prisoners. 
The Aztecs never tried to entrap the Spanish vessels again ; 
although they turned their minds with equal activity upon 
other plans of attack. 

Day after day attacks were made, but with no seeming 
result. At length an especial move was planned to take the 
market place. 

Early in the morning of this day the Spaniards were 
astir. Dividing his men with their detachments, they 
entered the three avenues that led to the great square. 

On the three armies marched, carrying for a time all 
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before them. Already the square was nearly reached. 
The division in the main avenue, wild with their success 
sent word to Cortes, who was fighting his way up the nar 
rowest and most diflScult street, "We are almost there 
We await orders to proceed into the square itself." 

" By no means advance until you have made your bridges 
firm, that you may have a way to retreat if necessary," 
answered he. 

"We have thought of all that," was the reply. 

But hardly had they advanced, when down upon them 
pounced the Mexicans with such fury, so unexpectedly and 
so fiercely, that the Spaniards turned in fiight. Down the 
street like dogs fled the Spaniards, pursued by the fleet- 
footed natives. 

"Hold ! " cried Cortes, who knew full well that no bridge 
they had built would bear this crowding, pushing throng. 

In an instant the canal was heaped with Spaniards, 
blinded in their haste and fear. Over the sides went the 
Mexicans in hot pursuit. The canal was alive with the 
writhing forms of Spaniards and Mexicans, wrestling in 
deadly combat. 

Coi1;es and his men, rushing to the canal, pulled out from 
the water those who could be reached. Engaged in this, 
they heard not the ap])roaching cloud of Mexican warriors. 
Down they come, closing around the little band of Span- 
iards. Already their yell of victory has sounded forth, 
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•* Cortes himself is captured: Cortes himself is captured! 
Now will our war-god have a victim to his taste. '* 

Forward rushed a Spanish youth to his master's rescue. 
With one sweep of his sword he cut off with one blow the 
arms of the captor. Again Cortes is free, and, surrounded 
by his body guard, is saved from the foe. 

Ordering the other divisions to retreat, he himself with 
his body of men resisted an attack in the great square, but 
was defeated. Already the incense was burning in the 
Mexican temples in honor of their victory. Marching 
before Cortes, the victors, they threw some bleeding heads 
before him. "Do you see, O Spaniard? This soon shall 
be your fate and the fate ot all your pale-faced warriors." 

Upon this, the Mexicans sprang upon the Spaniards 
fighting, wrestling with them hand to hand. Driven back, 
Cortes and his fearless band escaped to their camp. It had 
indeed been a terrible day. The Mexicans, full of delight 
at their victory, were already sacrificing their victims, 
burning incense, and revelling as was their custom after 
victory. Encouraged and buoyed up by this strange turn- 
ing In the fortunes of their forces, Cortes knew full well 
that on the morrow they would be all the fiercer, bolder,, 
and more furious for their day's success. 

The Spaniards seemed indeed hard pressed. In these 
daily attacks upon the city many men had fallen, the 
ammunition had given out ; surrender seemed almost star- 
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ing them in the face. As if this were not black enough, 
reports came from their outlying allies saying that the 
Mexicans were making inroads upon their lands and 
begging that forces be sent to their protection. 

''Alas," said Cortes sadly, "we are more in need of aid 
ourselves than able to give it. Still, knowing it would b^ 
a death-blow to all hopes of success to acknowledge just 
now the weakness of his forces, Cortes sent detachments to 
the assistance of these allies. Fortunately, these detach- 
ments were successful in their engagements and returned 
to their quarters very little reduced. 



PEgTRUCTION OF THE €lTY. 

It was evident that something new must be done. Thfsse 
daily attacks seemed in no wise to have weakened or te 
have disheartened the Mexicans. 

Cortes consulted long and anxiously with his officers. 

One of two schemes must be put into action. Either 
tl^^y must quietly wait to starve out the city and so bring 
it into subjection, or the city must be razed. Already the 
water was shut ofl'; surely provisions could not much longer 
hold out. Still, the idea of patiently waiting for this con- 
dition to co:iie about was not an agreeable one to these 
impetuous, hot-headed Spaniards. 
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^'One more opportunity.** said Cortes, "will we give 
these defiant Aztecs to surrender their city without further 
loss. Upon their answer will we build our future plans." 

Thereupon messengers were sent to Guatemozin. "Tell 
your king," said Cortes, "that because of the love I bear 
the family of Montezuma, I am willing to make terms of 
peace. He must know that, cut off as he is from food and 
water, we must surely conquer. Ask him if he will not, 
for the sake of the lives of his subjects and for the sake of 
his ancient city, put an end to this fearful slaughter, by 
surrender to the Spanish power." 

When Guatemozin heard these words, he gathered to- 
gether his priests and nobles and sat in council with them. 
Many were in favor of peace ; but the priests, with a 
thought only to the religion which the Spaniards would 
destroy, opposed any step towards submission. 

"See," said they, "what has been the conduct of the 
white man from the very first. Kemember the treatment 
of Montezuma and all the princes that have come into their 
power. Think how they have stoleu our treasures, 
despoiled our temples, and ])randed as slaves those coun- 
trymen of ours who have submitted to them. Shall we, 
too, bow as slaves before this hated foe?" 

For days the Spaniards anxiously awaited the reply. No 
messenger came. "We are done with words," savagely 
thundered the Emperor. " It is time to act. Away then 
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with this dallying — fit only for the puny, white-faced Span- 
iard. Think of our forefathers — think of the former Aztec 
glory. Have we no pride ! have we no daring ! Shame 
upon us ! Shame upon us ! Vengeance ! vengeance ! On ! 
on ! on to battle ! And let us rest not until our war-god 
lays every Spanish foe dead at our feet. 

And so it was that without warning, down came the 
Aztec warriors like a mighty whirlwind upon the Spaniards. 

Surging around their vessels, like angry waves, hurling 
their stones and arrows, their shouts of ** Cowards! cow- 
ards!" and the shrill, blood-curdling wai-cry rising high 
above all, taught Coiles that little hope had he of sulmiis- 
sion from his savage foe. 

"There is no other way," said Cortes almost regretfully. 
" The city must be razed. At four different points the work 
was begun. Burning the buildings, filling up the canals 
with the debris was the work now before them. 

Alvarado pressed forward towards the great temple. 
Here followed a furious fight. Bravely and desperately did 
the Aztecs, spurred on by the priests, defend their holy 
sanctuary. Once, twice, thrice they drove the Spaniards 
down the great stone steps. But the temple is gained at 
last, and soon the belching flame and smoke is pouring 
forth from its sacred altars. 

Day after day the Spaniards enter the city, carrying each 
day the destruction farther up into the heart of the capital, 
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Provisions were giving out. Even the flesh of the Spaniard 
was denied them now that the slaughter had ceased. They 
were starving, ill, disheartened. And yet, not one thought 
had they of surrender, not one thought of giving themselves 
into the hands of the white man. 

Three-fourths of the city already was in the possession of 
the Spaniards. Now Cortes pushed onward to the market- 
place, the last stronghold of the Aztec. This the foe captured, 
burning and tearing down on either side of the great water- 
street as they advanced. From the high tower in the 
market-place, Cortes looked out over the great wasted city. 
Women and children, wretched objects, dying of hunger, 
wandered up and down the streets searching for food. 

"It was a sad, sad sight," wrote Cortes ; " still in all the 
suffering no word of submission was heard. Even the chil- 
dren seemed to understand the spirit of their race." 

Again proposals for peace were sent to Guatemozin. 
Again the same haughty reply returned. At last, one day, 
in desperation, the Mexicans themselves broke forth in open 
attack. Hopeless as it was, it seemed a sort of delight tc 
the Mexicans to resist with their latest breath their con- 
quering foe. It could hardly be called a battle, so unequal 
were the enemies. 

Standing upon one side of a canal, Cortes spoke with the 
wretched, haggard warriors. "Why do you not send your 
king to make peace with us?" asked Coiles. Surely you 
know that if we would, we could slay you in an hour. It 
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is only that we do not beek to war with dying men that we 
spare you." 

"Death is all we ask," they cried. Then followed a 
shower of arrows and stones with such fury as to prove to 
the Spaniards that the Aztec spirit could never die. 

Again Cortes sought to save the people. Summoning 
certain of the Mexic noblemen, with promise to do them no 
harm, he feasted them, and sent them back to their king to 
ask that he meet Cortes. 

Answer came that Guatemozin would confer with Cortes 
on the following day. But no Guatemozin appeared. Again 
and again did Coiles await the coming of the Mexic king. 

At length there seemed no alternative. Precious time 
was being wasted. There seemed no other way than to 
attack these poor dying wan*iors. Even now Cortes gave 
Guatemozin opportunity to save his people. But the an- 
swer was, "Guatemozin will die; but he will not come to 
the Spaniard." 

At last the battle, if it can be called a battle, began. As 
the Spaniards nearcd the dwelling of Guatemozin, he with 
his family fled to his boat. Swiftly he was pursued and 
overtaken. Brought at last a captive into the presence of 
Cortes, he said, "Malinche, I have done my duty in the 
defence of my kingdom and my people. I have failed, and 
am now your prisoner." Laying his hand upon the sword 
which Cortes wore at his side, he said, "Strike me to th© 
heart with that. Give me at least the liberty of death." 
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JHew ^pain, 

Thus ended the war against the Mexicans. The kingdom 
of Montezuma was now "New Spain." Seventy-five days 
of siege and battle, and the city of the Montezumas was 
taken. The inhabitants had been slain almost to a man, 
yet the Spaniards had little of the glory of a victory. The 
city though taken was a worthless heap of ruins ; the enor- 
mous booty which was known to be in possession of the peo- 
ple could not be found. xThough put to the rack, Guatemozin 
could not be made to say what had been done with it.^ The 
soldiers quarreled and were discontented. They accused 
Coi-tes of having himself secreted the great treasure, and 
of having wilfully defrauded them all. 

But Mexico was taken and Cortes returned to Spain with 
his offering. As to the Aztecs, many fled from the country 
farther north, and their descendants are still found in parts 
of New Mexico. 

Not very many years ago. Col. Doniphon marched into 
New Mexico. Imagine his amazement to find living there 
Indians wholly unlike in appearance or in customs the 
Indians before seen in this country. 

These Indians lived in a great stone building, several 
stories high. These buildings they called Pueblos. There 
were about ten thousand of these Indians living in different 
settlements of about a thousand each. They claimed to 
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have come firom the sunny south long, long ago, when the 
south WU3 conquered by the pale face from across the water ; 
and certainly their housea and their customs were like those 
of the people of Montezuma as described by Cortes. 




Their pueblos or houwes were built of stone, looking 
much like great forts. There were no doors nor stairL-aae«; 
but the upper stories were entered by means of ladders, 
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which, being drawn up by night, rendered the people 
secure from all attacks. 

In these buildings are underground chambers in which 
the sacred fires are burned. "These fires," said the New 
Mexico Indians, "were brought from the sunny land of our 
fathers, and have been kept burning these hundreds of 
years. If we never allow these fires to be lost, and if we 
keep them forever from the sight of the white man, some 
day our great king Montezuma will come for us and we 
shall all go back to our old home in the South from whence 
our iathers were so cruelly driven." 

These Indians are sun-worshippers. Often they may be 
seen sitting upon the roofs of their buildings watching the 
rising of the sun. "The sun," say they,, "is the chariot of 
our great chief. And some time he will come with it to 
carry us to our old home." 

They are gentle, peace-abiding people, living simply and 
honestly in their houses, waiting, waiting, waiting for the 
great Montezuma of their fathers ; hoping always that with 
the next appearing of the great fire-chariot he may come 
for them. 
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